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Mr. F. A. Bartlett and the memorial tablet dedicated to the late Dr. E. Porter Felt. The tablet 
bears the inscription “About you is nature’s book, open to all who are willing to search and 
read—leaves are living pages on which may be found the cryptic answers to many mysteries.” 


DEDICATED TO A GREAT SCIENTIST 
..... and te a sound principle 


This bronze tablet, on the beautiful grounds of The Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, was dedicated September 
10, 1945, to the memory of Dr. E. Porter Felt. 


One of the outstanding authorities on entomology and general shade-tree care, and for 15 years Director of 
Research of these laboratories, his efforts were untiring in the scientific battle to protect our trees from the 
depredations of diseases and insects. 


« 


His was a sound principle—better care of trees through knowledge and experience born of painstaking research 
and scientific study—the principle known in the past as in the future as “The Bartlett Way.” 


Today, his work continues unceasingly by Bartlett scientists to provide our dendricians with the finest technical 
background and practical knowledge through which to care for your trees. 
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ONIONS should be stored away from root crops in a dark, frostproof 
place where the air is dry. 


APPLE trees grafted on dwarfing understocks should each be supported 
at the trunk by a heavy stake to prevent breaking at the graft union. 


TULIP planting may be started as soon as the bulbs are delivered al- 
though mid-October is early enough. Earlier planting of daffodils is 
desirable. 


BEFORE tossing any preparation of DDT around anywhere, learn the 
directions for the use of the particular product in hand, and observe 
the cautions which experts have to give. 


TREE branches broken by Autumn storms can be cut away quickly now 
and, in Spring, the rough ends can be cut more smoothly and treated 
with lanoline or one of the numerous tree wound preparations. 


DAHLIAS may well be stored in the vegetable cellar. If kept in a fur- 
nace cellar, the tubers should be packed in boxes of sand or peat moss 
with moist newspapers over them. Dahlias which are known to keep 
poorly may be dusted with sulphur. 


WHEN only a little dry waste is left on hand at the end of the season, 
it can be disposed of to advantage by digging it into a corner of the 
garden which will not be needed until relatively late next season. 


WHEN planting lilies make sure that good drainage is provided. Also, 
unless the soil is prepared deeply, the roots from below the bulbs of 
deep-set, stem-rooting kinds will have only poor earth in which to 
grow. 


INSPECT house plants for insect infestations as they are being moved 
into Winter positions in the window garden. Careful and regular 
attention to pest control from now on will prevent serious infestations 
in Spring. 

COLDFRAMES which are to be held open for use in late Winter or 
early Spring can be filled with leaves or hay, covered with sash or mats 
and banked round with manure or other mulch. It is essential that 
the material inside the blanketed frame be kept dry. 


LABELS are important things when it comes to retaining the identity 
of bulbs and varieties of tender plants that are lifted for the Winter. 
Labels should be clearly written and firmly attached to each item. In 
the case of bulbs, corms and tubers, but one variety should be stored 
in a container. 


A DEEP mulch of fallen leaves spread after thorough watering and be- 
fore the soil freezes can do much to prevent foliage injury to rhodo- 
dendrons and other broad-leaved evergreen plants in late Winter. 
Another good mulch consists of two or three inches of hay overlaid 
with three to four inches of sawdust. 


GLADIOLUS bulbs should be allowed to cure in shallow flats or boxes 
two or three weeks before being stored for Winter. They are best kept 
‘in a cold place but above freezing. An ounce of napthalene flakes 
for each 100 corms stored in paper bags will help overcome thrips. 
The flakes must be removed in a month. 


A SATISFACTORY self-watering device can be installed in any flower- 
pot by running a short length of fiber-glass wicking out through the 
basal drainage hole into a tray or saucer of small pebbles on which 
the pot can stand. All subsequent watering need consist of nothing 
more than keeping the voids among the pebbles filled with water. 

THE BEDS and planting sites of roses and shrubs to be planted some 
weeks hence can be prepared now,and allowed to be settled by Autumn 


rains. Reasonably large holes filled 
O€ T OBS: R, with top soil, enriched with com- 
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post, rotted manure or leaf mold and 
superphosphate or bone meal will 
make for better growth. Fresh ma- 
nure, straw or hay should not be 
buried beneath the newly set plants. 
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HIS has been an unusually good year for the growing of gourds, 

particularly in the East, where weather conditions have been 
highly favorable. According to Sterling H. Pool of Rockport, Mass., 
president of the Gourd Society of America, more persons have raised 
gourds this year than in any year since Pearl Harbor. It is expected 
that gourds will have an important place in many of the Autumn 
exhibitions. The accompanying illustrations show some of the many 
different gourd shapes. The small picture indicates a favorite way of 
showing gourds at exhibitions; they are made to look like penguins. 
It was arranged by H. Roy Mosnat of Belle Plaine, lowa. The best 
way to prepare gourds for ornamental use indoors is to wax them 
instead of covering them with varnish or shellac, as has been a 
common practice. The small ornamental gourd varieties keep until 
Christmas or later. Many of the hard shell kinds will last for years 
and can be utilized in useful and attractive craft work. 
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LMOST every project which has to do with the stream- 
lining of public highways and with housing develop- 
ments on a large scale upsets the balance of nature and 

brings about results which, many times, have not been expected. 
One such result lies in the effect upon the production of food 
crops and ornamental plants through a depletion of the honey- 
bee population, wild arid domestic, caused by the growing lack 
of suitable pastures. This is a more serious problem than might 
appear to the casual observer. In many sections, orchardists are 
complaining that there is a lack of sufficient bees to pollinate 
their fruit blooms and the bee keepers of Utah have sought state 
aid to encourage the planting of Dutch clover in place of grass. 
A Nebraska real estate man is reported to insist that his tenants 
plant catnip, a valuable honey plant, for the purpose of feeding 
bees. Bees are needed for many garden crops. 

In many parts of the country, the highways have been lined 
for generations with plants which provided food for the bees— 
wild blackberries, shadbush, goldenrod, aster and the like. Such 
trees as locusts, basswoods and maples, growing along the road- 
sides, have helped to maintain the bee population. Now, the 
general tendency is to sweep away all such natural growth, with 
the result that bee pasturage is reduced and, at the same time, 
the picturesque character of the highways completely changed. 

There are places, however, where this situation is recognized 
and where efforts are being made to meet it in a satisfactory 
way. The state of Connecticut seems to lead all others in this 
direction, partly because of the sympathetic attitude displayed 
by the highway commissioner, William J. Cox, and partly be- 
cause of the efforts made by the garden clubs of the state, and 
particularly by representatives of the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 

Early this year, Mrs. Charles E. Cutler of Westport, Conn., 
chairman for that state of the society just men- 
tioned, wrote the highway commissioner that 
sweet clover was to be found growing luxuri- 
antly along both sides of the road in one section 
of Westport. The suggestion was made that if 
that stretch be left to seed itself, much could 
be done to keep this sweet clover growing and 
to extend its use. 

Mrs. Cutler said that she herself would see 
that seeds were scattered in places where the 
growing plants would help to screen unsightly 
locations, including a dump. This letter met 
with a friendly reception and John L. Wright, 
director of roadside development, acting for the 








THE ROADSIDE 


highway commissioner, wrote a reply from which the following 
is quoted: 


I shall be glad to immediately request our C. A. Nolen of New 
Canaan to conserve as much of this clover stand as is consistent with 
the safety of the traveling public. Undoubtedly, in some locations the 
clover blocks warning signs and possibly impedes the sight line. In 
such cases, of course, it will be necessary to cut the clover sufficiently 
to remedy the condition. I am quite sure, however, that it will be 
possible to conserve the major portion of the growth. This should 
enable you to harvest a generous supply of seeds. 

For a number of years here in Connecticut we have limited our 
roadside plantings almost exclusively to native material. Wherever 
feasible, we have encouraged the volunteer growth of native trees, 
shrubs, and wild flowers to take over our roadsides. This is gradually 
accomplishing the desired naturalistic effect and at the same time re- 
ducing appreciably the amount of costly mowing. It also should in- 
crease the nectar-bearing plants for the bees. 

We are intensely interested in the preservation of our native trees, 
shrubs, and wild flowers, and will at any time welcome suggestions 
from your society toward this goal. 


Mrs. Hollis Webster of Lexington, Mass., has prepared a 
bulletin for the New England Wild Flower Preservation Society 
which discusses in detail the preservation of plants of value to 
bees and the planting of kinds which will provide them with 
nectar. The statement is made in this bulletin that requests fre- 
quently come from civic minded groups for suggestions as to the 
replanting of cuts where steam shovels have done their ruthless 
work, leaving barren, gravelly slopes with their shifting soil. 

The comment is added that more often than not, nature takes 
a hand in reclothing these places by coming in with ragweed and 
poison ivy. To forestall this unhappy result, it is wise to substi- 
tute some plant which once flourished in the locality, perhaps 
woad-waxen, sweet fern or bearberry. Rose acacias (Robinia) 
are excellent for steep banks because of their long roots. Honey- 
suckles, mock oranges, the snowberry and the 
wild cucumber are plants which will endure an 
unusual amount of smoke and dust. They can 
be used near factory towns. 

The bulletin which has been quoted recom- 
mends sweet clover for use on automobile 
dumps or similar situations and suggests that 
local highway beautification might well be- 
come a project of garden clubs or other civic 
minded groups. It is related that a bee keeper 
in Rhode Island always carries a pocketful of 
sweet clover seeds, scattering the seed far and 
wide over railroad embankments, thus making 
lucrative bee pastures for him. Ground ivy 








(Nepeta glechoma) is a good ground cover 
anda nectar plant—one which will spread 
rapidly over barren city yards and which 
thrives even under maple trees. Honey- 
suckle vines will cover roadside banks 
quickly, but may spread into cultivated 
fields and become a pest. 

Bee keeping has changed its character in 
several ways. Formerly, it was mostly a 
local industry, but now large numbers of 
bees are brought from the South to re- 
plenish northern colonies, especially in 
fruit growing sections. As Mrs. Webster 
remarks in her bulletin, ‘‘It is ironical that 
the very highways, the building of which 
sealed the doom of much wild bee pastur- 
age, is now traversed by truckloads of hives 
filled with bees to be released in distant 
fruit orchards.’’ However, the pendulum 
always swings and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is urging the re- 
turn of bee keeping as a vital industry in 
the northern states. 

Readers who are interested in additional 
information on this whole subject of 
plants which attract bees may obtain the 
bulletin that has been mentioned by send- 
ing ten cents to Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. This is entirely a non-profit 
project and is maintained as a service to 
gardeners. 


A Native Western Lupine 


O THOSE who enjoy growing lu- 

pines, I suggest trying Lupinus argen- 
teus, a western native and one of the love- 
liest I have seen. It is much less difficult 
to grow than the hybrids I have tried. 
The blossoms come in white, blue or pink 
to rose, blooming the second year on 30- 
inch stems that are very rigid, the blossoms 
are set closely, covering 14 inches to 18 
inches of the stem, remaining near perfect 
for many days. 

Chip the seed, plant in early Spring 
where they are to remain, as they are not 
very tolerant of transplanting. They will 
make a nice growth the first year—will 
carry over the Winter nicely, and bloom 
the next year. 

Plant in any good border, in full sun— 
or afternoon shade from a building or dis- 
tant tree—never under overhanging limbs. 
Good garden soil is all they require, can 
be neutral or slightly acid. 

I gathered my first seed in an Alpine 
meadow on Glacier Point (Rocky Moun- 
tains), six years ago. A deep rose pink— 
and have a nice supply of seed —- anyone 
interested can have a few seeds by sending 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


—Mrs. J. L. Lockard. 
Salem, W. Va. 


Victory Garden Revelations 


ICTORY gardening has uncovered 

many novel and exciting objects — 
among them rusty pieces of horseshoes, 
weathered parts of agricultural imple- 
ments, Indian arrow heads, stone imple- 
ments, gold and silver coins, and turtle 
eggs. Some of us have struck ledge or sand. 
Others have had better luck. 

This is a tale of a gardener who found 
his garden site ingrown with the novel 
Indian potato or Cleopatra’s necklace 
(Apios americana). The roots of this 
plant are composed of chains of tubers. 
Such an oddity would excite the curiosity 
of any gardener. The plant is a twining 
vine with alternate compound leaves of 
5-9 leaflets and fragrant chocolate 
brown flowers in dense clusters, de- 
veloping into pods resembling the 
bean. 

Fernald and Kinsey (‘Edible 
Wild Plants of North America’’) 
write that Apios tuberosa was one 
of the few wild food plants re- 
garded with repute by the Ameri- 
can Indian. It is written that the 
Pilgrims lived upon the tubers in 
their struggle to avert starvation. 
Fernald and Kinsey offer a choice | 
peace-time recipe for preparing the | 
tubers for the table, as follows: 
“Slice the tubers and simmer with 
butter, pork or bacon, then dry off | 
and season with salt and pepper.”’ 

The tubers of A. americana con- 
tain a viscid milk sap suggesting 


their value as a source of latex for the man- 
ufacture of rubber, but the plant has been 
researched and found to be of no value in 
this respect. 

There must be other wartime gardeners 
who have had comparable experiences to 
excite their curiosity and that would be 
worth a similar story. _E. F. Guba. 


Massachusetts State College, 
Waltham, Mass. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—One holder of an allot- 
ment in a Boston park last year dug up a half 
dollar. This year this lucky fellow grubbed out 
a British gold coin dated in the 18th century. 
Report has it that he had an offer of $1000.00 
for his latest find. 





When the tubers of Apios americana are linked in 
this fashion, it can be understood why the fanciful 
name of Cleopatra’s necklace was given this plant. 
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Improved Mertensia Needed 


OW that gardeners are developing a 

greater appreciation of the common 
Mertensia virginica as a perennial for the 
Spring garden, perhaps the hybridists will 
take the species in hand. The usual color 
is a delicate blue, with pink buds. A white 
form is in very limited cultivation. A 
neighbor had a clump the flowers and buds 
of which were a clear rich pink, but lost it 
as a war casualty. Almost surely, however, 
other pink flowered plants could be found 
growing wild, or could be developed by 
selection. 

The chief garden fault of the species is 
the prompt disappearance of the leaves 
after flowering. This makes it a trouble- 
some plant to use in the mixed border. 
Hybridists should be able to correct that 
fault by crossing M. virginica with M. 
paniculata, a species with persistent foli- 
age which makes a striking ground cover 
under the trees near the rose garden in 
the well-known Humboldt Park in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 


“Guinea Hen” Flowers 


HOSE who like the unusual in garden 

plants will do well to pay heed to the 
guinea hen flower or checkered lily, Fritil- 
laria meleagris, bulbs of which are once 
more available. The small, pendent, bell- 
like flowers of white, yellow, dark purple 
and almost black, checkered and striped in 
truly surprising fashion never fail to arouse 
interest and comment. 

The plants are small, growing only 
about a foot high, sparsely foliaged at the 
time of blooming, and are admirable for 
naturalizing in rock gardens and in “‘not 
too-formal’’ mixed borders. The flowers 
come early and the bulbs are inclined to 
make themselves at home and multiply, 
if given a reasonbale chance. Sometimes 
they cover the ground. 

Plant about three inches deep, in 
clumps, and, if possible, in a slightly moist 
soil. A reasonable amount of humus incor- 
porated into the soil and a mulch over 
Winter are often beneficial. 

In addition, there are some Amer- 
ican species one might like to try. 
F. pudica with its clear yellow flow- 
ers, in contrast to the above, prefers 
a fairly dry, almost gravelly soil and 
does very well in rock gardens. F. 
| lanceolata grows 24 or more inches 
| high—which must be taken into ac- 
count—-and produces mottled flow- 
ers of brown and greenish. F. re- 
| curva, on the other hand, bears 

orange-colored flowers. The two 

last named, however, prefer a 

‘stiffer’ soil than the others. The 

native species may be purchased 

from West Coast dealers and the 
others from bulb dealers. 
—Edwin F. Steffek. 

Arlington, Mass. 
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Top Notch Gladioli of 1945 — 


Varieties which have been most in favor with 
judges at exhibitions throughout the country 


HE gladiolus has emerged from the 

war period in a strong relative posi- 
tion as regards popularity among garden 
flowers. The reasons for its continued at- 
traction of interest on the part of flower 
lovers, gardeners and professional growers 
are in some degree to be found in a study 
of the reports of exhibitions which were 
held this Summer in the East, the mid- 
West, the Plains states and at various 
points in Canada. 

These reports, as well as information 
supplied by the New England Gladiolus 
Society, reveal that the development of 
new varieties continues. 

So widespread is gladiolus interest and 
so many are the sectional or regional ex- 
hibitions that it is a safe assumption that 
any variety which has become sufficiently 
well distributed to be shown and to win 
almost everywhere is of top quality. In 
this category, the 1945 show reports place 
ten varieties. From show winnings alone 
it can be assumed that these ten are the 
most widely popular varieties of gladiolus 
at the moment. 

In a probable first place is Corona, 
which was introduced by Prof. E. F. 
Palmer of Ontario and bears cream flowers 
with a pink fringe. A close second comes 
Elizabeth the Queen. This lavender-flow- 
ered variety is a production of D. W. 
White of Quebec. The cream-colored 
White Gold of Dr. George H. Scheer of 
Wisconsin is also a top favorite. A creamy 
white variety introduced by H. W. John- 
ston of Pennsylvania is called Leading 
Lady. D. S. Pruit of Oregon contributed 
the white-flowered Myrna. The salmon- 
flowered Marion Pearl represents the plant 
breeding work of L. P. Benedict of Massa- 
chusetts among the winners. The lavender- 
flowered Miss Wisconsin commemorates 
the home state of Walter Kreuger, its 
originator. 

L. W. Butt of Ontario sent out the deep 
red Red Charm to be one of the show sen- 
sations of the 1945 season. E. H. Lins of 
Minnesota could give the name of Stop- 
light to none other than a variety with 
bright red flowers. The deep salmon Sum- 
mer Gal was bred by Zimmer of Indiana 
and introduced by Dr. F. X. Graff. 

A second list of varieties contains what 
may likely turn out to be some of the top 
winners of future years. In this list are a 
number of novelties which do not yet have 
wide distribution and consequently have 
yet to be shown in all parts of the country. 

In this group are to be found Burma, 
deep purple; Dieppe, light red; Drum 
Major, blotched orange; Ethel Cave-Cole, 
light pink; Ivy Robertson, cream with a 
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reddish blotch; and King William, which 
last is crowding the old favorite Picardy 
hard in competition. 

Other varieties in this class of varieties 
on the way up to fame are Marqueeta, 
light orange; Silver Star, white with pur- 
ple blotch; Silver Wings, light cream; 
Snowsheen, white; Surfside, white; Sus- 
quehanna, buff; Tunian’s Mahomet, col- 
ored chocolate mahogany; Annamae, pure 
white and Black Diamond, blackish red. 

In a somewhat less prominent place is 
a slightly larger group of good varieties. 
Some are on the way down from popu- 
larity and others are very new and as yet 
not fully tested in many shows. 

Among the newer varieties of this group 
which may be destined for great things are 
Cover Girl, deep salmon; Daisy Mae,. light 
pink with a blotch; Marlene Both, light 


salmon; Orange Prince, orange; Pioneer, 
deep salmon, and Voodoo, smoky. Other 
varieties in this third place grouping are 
Algonquin, bright red; Athlone, buff; 
Beltrami, smoky; Big Top, light pink 
with a red blotch; Bingo, cream-buff; 
Blue Beauty, blue; Colossus, salmon; 
Golden Chimes, light yellow; Helen of 
Troy, buff with a red blotch; Lady Jane, 
cream; Marseillaise, scarlet; Minuet, lav- 
ender; Misty Dawn, smoky; Mother 
Kadel, yellow; Mrs. Richard McGovern, 
scarlet; Pink Paragon, deep pink, and 
Shirley Temple, cream. 

Still another group deserves mention or 
even a garden trial even though its mem- 
bers have yet to appear on the lists of 
winners of numerous shows. In this group 
are such varieties as Abigail, lavender; 
Colonial Maid, white with a lavender cast; 
Eglantine, light salmon; Elizabeth Maier, 
yellow; Hawkeye Red, bright red; Junior 
Miss, deep salmon; Lancaster, purple; 
Lavender Prince, light lavender; Minstrel, 
large, lavender; Ogarita, deep salmon- 
cream; Rangoon, purple; Robinson 
Crusoe, mottled chocolate and brown; 
Veecream, cream with a scarlet blotch, and 
Yellow Paradise, light yellow. 





Elizabeth the Queen stands near the top among gladioli 
exhibited this season. 
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Imagination Made This Garden — 


Travel and wide experience also had 
something to do with its composition 


N THE course of ten years of retirement 

after a life in Europe and the West I 
have worked out some garden accessories 
that I have found in no other garden and 
that please me tremendously by the garden 
joys they recall from Rome, Greece and 
California. Imitation is not suicide with 
me in spite of Emerson, for I have put my 
own personal touch on my importations. 

First of all the presiding genius of my 
garden is a head of Pan moulded in cement. 
It cost me only five dollars, the price I 
received from an article about Italy's con- 
tribution to America in one family of three 


even if one boy innocently revealed that 
he was the fruit of a padre ingoto. 

I told an Italian mason about the Pope’s 
many garden seats when I got home and he 
assured me he could build me something 
like it. He did, but he even eclipsed the 
Pope in comfort and style by building me 
a curved seat of field stone to which I con- 
tributed brick seating from a 200-year-old 
colonial chimney and in which I inserted 
French tiles from Paris inscribed in French 
with such human remarks as, “In love 
you must neither lie nor tell the truth’’ and 
“You can pardon people as long as you 





Light and shade were kept in mind when this garden seat was planned. 


sculptors, a woman lawyer and a judge. 
Hanging on an oak tree with a Yuma 
Indian olla below it, it is a garden joy for- 
ever, in Winter as well as Summer, a con- 
stant reminder of how much the garden 
world owes to Greece while the brick red 
olla below the head is the perfect holder 
for large branches of flowering shrubs from 
dogwood in the Spring to goldenrod in 
the Fall with pine or box all Winter. The 
imitation is suicide; believers will note that 
the combination of olla and Pan is mine. 

My next classical touch I owe to the 
Pope. Always when in Rome I went to 
the Pope's garden in back of the Vatican. I 
felt a personal interest in his pleached alley, 
his Lourdes heights, his square classical 
central garden, his garden house and his 
garden seats, so low and comfortable, made 
of seamed faced granite. Never have I 
found rock seats so easy on the seat. It was 
a pleasure to sit there and talk with the 
boys selling bunches of pink cyclamen, 


love them.’’ Not exactly garden sentiments 
but certainly worthy of discussion in a 
garden. 

Next [ built me an outdoor theatre that 
was like nothing imaginable. ‘Simplest 
thing in the world,”’ as I have told garden 
clubs. All you need is a hillside and any- 
one can fill in a terrace for a stage. That is 
just common sense. I had a hillside with 
trees for shade and tin cans and ashes 
enough to fill in the terrace, but my unique 
contribution to this outdoor theatre idea, 
inspired by Pompeii and by Winthrop 
Ames, was my gravestone seats. 

I ranged the country for miles around 
and picked up all the old discarded grave- 
stones I could find around the burying 
grounds. Slate, marble or fieldstone, | 
could use them all on my hillside and to 
people who said they were as hard as rocks 
I could only toss a comfort cushion or a 
Navajo blanket. I thought my outdoor 
theatre procured at so little expense would 
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be a godsend to social members of the 
family but I was powerless against wives 
and mosquitoes. 

I opened my theatrical season with 16 
men, who stood out in the community as 
men who were doing something in the 
gardening line. One had a superb lawn, 
another knew hedges, another was famous 
for his forest plantings. All came, in- 
spected my theatre, and said it was ‘‘just 
the thing.”’ 

Bermuda gave me style in my back yard 
as well as rosemary slips. One of my keen- 
est impressions of the islands had been the 
old houses with their ‘welcoming arms’’ 
steps, broad at the bottom and narrow at 
the top, a most effective device for founda- 
tion planting at the sides with an occa- 
sional broom plant to light up the ever- 
greens. As masonry is expensive, I did not 
carry my enclosing sides up to full Ber- 
muda heights but the welcoming arms 
effect was there just the same with narrow 
top and broad foundation. 

My last garden touch is pure American 
as I learned it in the Colorado Rockies, 
although Europe loves to sit in the sun as 
well as Colorado. We started out one 
February morning for a Winter picnic, 14 
below zero, but by ten o'clock there was 
mud on the sunny mountain side and we 
lunched sitting on Navajo blankets in the 
open air. 

That day made me resolve always to 
have a sunny wall in my garden where I 
might sit for an hour on sunny days in 
Winter well wrapped up in orientals or in 
Navajos and do some speculative garden- 
ing for the coming Spring and enjoy the 
intense yellows of my Niobe willows, the 
best of February calendars. So I had a piece 
of wall built six feet high with arms one 
half the height. 

To make it truly useful as well as garden 
ornamental | planted a fig tree against it, 
which of course had to be covered every 
Winter but which gave me an occasional 
fig in August. I planted pine trees behind 
the garden shelter and every Winter it re- 
minds me that a well-protected septua- 
genarian can still enjoy his place in the sun. 

I certainly worked a new and valuable 
scheme in foundation planting when my 
neighbor called me in as first aid in repair- 
ing Winter ravages where snow had frozen 
on lower branches and left yawning holes 
in the sides of her symmetrical trees. She 
wanted to plant Carolina rhododendrons 
in front of the holes. But I thought broom 
plants just coming into bloom would re- 
pair the damage more quickly and more 
beautifully. I have always held it as a 
principle of foundation planting that the 
mass green of trees furnishes the best pos- 
sible background for color and an occa- 
sional broom plant appears to best advan- 
tage in such a setting. Genista tinctoria is 
hardy anywhere in New England only in 
front of a hedge or wall to keep off Winter 
winds and no yellow flower is more abun- 
dant. 

—Frank R. Arnold. 


Braintree, Mass. 
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Mountain Laurel Discussion 


EAR EDITOR—A contributor who 

has visited Texas suggests that the 
name of our Texas mountain laurel 
(Sophora secundiflora) should be changed 
—hbecause it conflicts with the unrelated 
mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, which is 
abundant in the mountainous regions of 
the Alleghenies. 

The writer seems to forget that names 
fixed by common usage, particularly when 
enshrined in the history and traditions of 
a country—cannot be changed. They stand 
fixed in legend and song. Close to the heart 
and mind of our courageous Texans. Close 
as the ten gallon hat. Nor all your piety 
nor wit can change a line of it. 

Unlike the calico bush, Kalmia lati- 
folia, which seeks refuge in the “‘eastern 
mountains’ the Texas mountain laurel is 
a rugged pioneer and flourishes on the 
rocky hills and mountainous slopes west of 
the Colorado river—being no respecter of 
state lines it goes far beyond with neigh- 
borly states to the West. Its beautiful 
shining evergreen foliage, surmounted in 
Spring by racemes of fragrant violet-pur- 
ple flowers—and its ‘‘Mescal’’ beans are 
as much prized as the rhododendrons of 
our eastern neighbors. 


—Edward Teas. 
Houston, Tex. 


About the Yellow-Wood Tree 
EAR EDITOR—I am interested in 


your question about the flowering 
habits of the virgilia or yellow-wood tree. 
On our grounds here at Perkins Institu- 
tion we have a number of practically ma- 
ture trees of this species and I have watched 
them with interest for some years. 

They flower heavily every other year. 
One tree that I especially have noted this 
year has a scattering of bloom, whereas last 
year's flower was heavy. Some years it 
has almost no flowers but in the off-years 
generally some bloom will be noted, while 
in the good years the tree is a mass of 
bloom. 

Furthermore (and this may be of in- 
terest) the blooms on this particular tree 
are a light pink and quite unlike all the 
others I have seen. Rehder in his Manual 
of Trees and Shrubs does indicate that the 
flowers are “‘rarely pinkish’’ but it seems 
not to be common to find this form. It is 
indeed a lovely sight when the tree is full 
of bloom. 

The gnly other comment that I would 
make anent this tree is the fact that it is 
often planted as a shrub because of its 
shrub-like branching habit, and innocu- 
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ous appearance when young, but let the 
buyer beware, for it really is a tree, grow- 
ing to around 50 feet, and should be given 
ample room to display its beauty. The 
wood is brittle, but on the other hand it 
has a lovely color and is excellent for inlay 
in cabinet work. Also, the color of the 
foliage (bright yellow) is a fine note in 
the Fall landscape. 
—Nelson Coon. 

Watertown, Mass. 


Quick Growth of Kudzu Vine 


EAR EDITOR — In the August 1 

issue of Horticulture John J. Tamsen 
writes about the Kudzu vine, which I had 
been told on good authority was not hardy 
in New England. 

I have two in my garden in Marblehead, 
Mass., one facing southeast and one north- 
west. In the Spring the vine is apparently 
dead but in May shoots begin to appear 
and now my vine has reached the top of 
the second story with leaves 1314 inches 
wide. It completely covers an eight-foot 
square lattice over a door. 

The vine is interesting because at night- 
fall the three-parted leaf closes, to reopen 
at daylight. I understand that in warmer 
climates it blooms but mine has never 
bloomed. 

If you are looking for a clean, quick 
growing hardy vine which dies down every 
year try the Kudzu vine. 


—AMary K. D. Babcock. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Daylilies Grown in Virginia 


EAR EDITOR—The list of hemer- 

ocallis mentioned by Mrs. Lyman in 
a recent issue was helpful. My experience 
with H. fulva rosea was not like hers. The 
first year my plant was but two and one- 
half feet high, but this year the lilies were 
way above my head, flaunting skyward. 

In ordering, I always discard any plants 
that are said to be tall, since those said to 
be nine to ten inches become 18 to 24 in 
my garden. One iris that I bought as me- 
dium tall shot up to five feet or more and 
had to be transplanted to the background. 

In a small garden tall plants dwarf the 
beds and borders, so I was sad to have a 
variety that I do like very much show such 
poor taste as did my rosea. The cover of 
the August issue was beautiful. “What a 
charming garden! 

—Mrs. Julian C. Keith. 


Warrenton, Va. 
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Replies to Harriet Pulver 
EAR EDITOR—I was not at all con- 


cerned about Harriet Pulver’s surprise 
regarding my experience with Mazus rep- 
tans, Horticulture for August. I simply 
stated that it was a complete failure with 
me here, and has been for the past 20 years, 
and that I did not consider it a good ground 
cover in this locality. The lack of hardi- 
ness here is not due to either heavy soil, 
or inadequate drainage. There are places 
where I have seen it grow very well in- 
deed, but not to the extent that it has to 
be restricted or curbed in its position, not- 
withstanding what one or many catalogues 
say about it. Harriet Pulver is fortunate 
indeed if mazus spreads so rapidly with her 
that she has to keep a watchful eye on it 
to keep it in bounds. 

I would like to know if Harriet Pulver 
has the same success with another socalled 
mystery plant, Gentiana acaulis, or any of 
its forms such as kochiana, alpina, lati- 
folia, or excisa, for I have never seen in 
these parts any thing like what is figured 
in the catalogues and books. I do not say 
it cannot be, or is not, grown in this lo- 
cality, but I have yet to see a six-inch 
clump of any of the above with | 2 or more 
flowers open at one time. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


From a Dakota Reader 


EAR EDITOR—As a resident of a 
bleak, windswept prairie, the August 
issue of Horticulture has items of special 
interest and appeal. In the article on lilies 
are mentioned some of Mr. Skinner's hardy 
varieties at Russell, Manitoba, not very 
far north of here, to which I can add the 
yellow trumpet lily Parryi. Planted last 
October, it was up in early May and is now 
a healthy plant over one foot high. I also 
have healthy plants of both Christmas and 
lenten roses. The former, Helleborus niger 
altifolius, planted in late October, showed 
completely dead top growth in the Spring 
but is now a healthy clump, dark green 
and with newly emerging foliage. 
Richard Headstrom’s nature articles not 
only are informative, but they carry a vein 
of great charm. The August contribution 
recalls my days of youthful enthusiasm as 
a collector of lepidoptera and his descrip- 
tion of the matchless color pattern on 
wings of the common tiger moth as quoted 
from Keat’s immortal lines is indeed some- 
thing to remember. 


—W. E. H. Porter. 
Hansboro, N. D. 





Roses That Bloom in the Fall — 


Dr. McFarland has been noting various kinds 
which give unusual displays late in the season 


LL rose growers who are accustomed 
to the hybrid tea roses expect blooms 
in the Fall, and usually get them. From 
the middle of August until the first sharp 
freeze is really a golden time for the hybrid 
tea to show what it can do. I frequently 
wonder just what the metabolism of the 
rose is which tends toward the making of 
these Fall blooms in certain classes while 
others quite as able to go on and make 
flowers do not do so. 

The thing I have in mind right now is 
to discuss the way to enjoy these Fall 
blooms. They are not by any means ex- 
actly the same as the Spring blooms, which 
come richly and abundantly in June. These 
Fall blooms come more slowly, they last 
longer, and as I am thinking right now,— 
looking at a great bunch of blooms from 
“Breeze Hill,’’ —— they are really better. 
Possibly we ought to revise our rose de- 
scriptions on the basis of what we see in 
September rather than what we see in 
June! 

The oldest rose I am looking at at this 
moment is Mme. Joseph Perraud, which 
has been with us about ten years since 


American name is good. There is about 
this rose an expression of elegance and 
lightness possessed by no other rose. Next 
to it is a bud of President Boone, a very 
fragrant, rich dark red which has been 
virtually overlooked as people have chased 
after other red roses. Since I began to 
know it a dozen years ago, when it came 
to me as H&S 105, I have felt as I do 
now that it stands at the head of all the 
red roses in combined beauty of flower, 
excellence of habit and persistent vigor 
of plant. 

But why go on describing roses when 
the point I want to make is that all these 
roses are better than they were in June and 
that the pleasant rose-lover can acquire 
dividends for himself or herself by study- 
ing them now when they are produced 
more slowly, when they last long and will 
give a chance to be compared and judged 
between each other. These Fall roses are 
not quite so large as the June roses but 
their perfection of petalage and richness of 
color and their general aspect of high ele- 
gance make them worth this restrained 
rhapsody. 





When I see the way in which Condesa 
de Sastago opens up so that I can look into 
her astonishingly double heart and stays 
open so that I can keep looking at it for 
hours and indeed a day or so, I realize that 
I have a new reason for belf€ving in the 
rose as a Fall-blooming plant. In fact | 
suspect that in view of the great richness 
of the floral kingdom in June and the 
scanty supply of blooms that same king- 
dom produces in August, September and 
October, I could forget the month of brides 
and lose but little. 

I started to write these words in the 
hope of suggesting to readers that Fall 
roses be studied thoughtfully, so that full 
values might be obtained from them. It 
will be found if this is done that the de- 
sired rose enjoyment can comfortably be 
had without the urgent excitement of the 
June show. I am of course presuming that 
the roses to be looked at have been kept in 
foliage, if possible, despite the attacks of 
blackspot and that where the Japanese 
beetle still refuses to surrender he is picked 
off so that he does not immediately per- 
vade and prevail while I am enjoying the 
blooms. 

If my rose friends will try this process 
they will be as much pleased, I think, as 
I have been at such Fall blooms as they get. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


When Planting Tulips 


OUR inches to the tops of the bulbs is 
about the right depth to plant tulips in 
the average garden—a little deeper if the 





the excellent Gaujuard started it 
out. It is really a-model of hybrid 
tea form, and its rich orange color 
gives it added attractive force. 

Right next to it is the newest of 
the new roses in the shape of Peace, 
about which a great deal has been 
said, with an excellent prospect of 
much more being said. The flower I 
am looking at is wide open, show- 
ing a not particularly pleasing sta- 
men center. There is no suspicion 
of a bud here at all, because the 
flower evidently sprang open within 
an hour from the time it first en- 
joyed the morning sun. I have seen 
many of these roses and have had 
to do with the production of all of 
the color plates so far sent out, and 
I would have to insist that we were 
dealing with a light yellow rose of 
many peculiar and admirable fea- 
tures. But when I look at this broad 
open flower in front of me I see no 
sign of yellow, but on the edges of 
the petals a rosy flush giving the 
whole flower an air of completeness 
and elegance. 

Close by are some flowers of the 
rose called Mevrouw van Straaten 
van Nes, which completely inexcus- 
able name has been changed in 
America to Permanent Wave, with 
the assurance that anyone who looks 
at it in bloom will agree that the 





Pink Bountiful is a new floribunda which is expected 
to continue blooming until late in the season. This 
new floribunda has large, buff-pink flowers and dark 
green foliage. The buds are almost red, making an 
interesting combination. 
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soil is very light and not quite so 
deep if it is very heavy. If the hole 
is made with a dibble which has a 
pointed end it is very important to 
run a little sand into the hole so that 
there will be no air pocket under the 
bulb. The holes must always be large 
énough so that each bulb will slide 
to the bottom and not hang sus- 
pended with air underneath and 
earth on top. A trowel is really 
better than a dibble, but slower. 

In gardens where mice and moles 
are numerous, wire netting can be 
used to line the excavations. Some 
garden makers use little cages of wire 
in which the stored bulbs are placed. 

Where it is desired to have all the 
flowers in a bed or border bloom at 
one time it is best to dig up the earth 
to the required depth and to set the 
bulbs on a thin layer of sand. Of 
course, the bulbs must be uniform in 
size for this purpose. 

The bulbs should be spaced about 
six inches apart and when they are 
covered the soil should be sifted care- 
fully between them so that their 
position will not be changed. A little 
bone meal may be added to advan- 
tage to the soil with which the ex- 
cavation is finally filled. The soil 
should be firmed over the Bulbs and 
the beds protected with straw or 
leaves after the ground is frozen. 
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AM told that the most surprising thing 

Walter Prichard Eaton found in north- 
ern Utah one June was antirrhinums in 
bloom on plants that had held over from 
the previous year. He was lecturing at the 
state college on the drama and evidently 
knew his subject better than his Bailey's 
encyclopedia, for that authority speaks of 
snapdragons as perennials but needing 
protection. 

If Mr. Eaton on his farm in the Berk- 
shires, one side of which is 1000 feet 
higher than the other, or even in his Yale 
University dooryard, had given his snap- 
dragons some covering during the Winter 
months he would have needed no Mormon 
revelation as to antirrhinums. Last Winter 
on the south side of a Winchester, Mass., 
farmhouse, beside the front door, snap- 
dragons, without special protection, lived 
through, to the great surprise of their 
owner, Mrs. Lawrence Thompson. 

To me, the most surprising horticultural 
event in northern Utah, up near the Idaho 
line, was the number of volunteer potatoes 
that came up every Spring and the fact that 
all the potatoes set seed. The thermometer 
often descended to 15 or 18 degrees below 
zero and the altitude is over 4000 feet, 
but the fame of Utah seed is well known. 

Winchester and Bailey have convinced 
me that I shall do well to plant my snap- 
dragon seed in August, cover up the plants 
in November and harvest my flowers in 
May or June. 


F WE are to believe the survey figures, 

a goodly fraction of the American pub- 
lic is clamoring to rush out and build new 
houses for itself. We have the makings of 
a building boom with a potential for both 
good and bad. In the rush for new homes, 
we are told, it will be possible for many of 
us to pay too high a price for a building 
that takes no account of the newer devel- 
opments in materials and in design. 

It is not my job to discuss the details 
of the building trade, except in one re- 
spect, and that has to do with the outdoor 
portion of any home, its garden, if you 
will. I wonder how many of these millions 
that we hear about who are set to acquire 
homes of their own have thought very 
much about the fact that the garden, that 
is, the land, is also a part of the home. 

After dreaming of modern kitchens and 
interior gadgets, have they given any con- 
sideration to how their new homes are to 
be fitted to their sites, floor levels, intimacy 
with the garden and the outdoors and so 
on. Is there an outdoor living room in 
the picture? As there certainly was not in 
the traditional Cape Cod house, with little 
windows and no sense of the outdoors. 
Of course, we are doing better now. 
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EGARDLESS of what style of archi- 
tecture we plan on, are we in the 
world of the future going to go on in the 
same old way of letting the builder bury 
his scrap in the places where later we will 
want lawns and trees and flowers? Are we 
going to put up with a brand new house 
on a site from which the topsoil has been 
robbed, or which has been filled with 
stones and gravel camouflaged with a sur- 
face coating of two or three inches of soil, 
dark in color but of doubtful fertility? 

Are we going to continue to leave the 
garden development out of the original 
planning and end up with insufficient 
money and no well thought out ideas for 
planting after the builders pack up their 
tools and leave the job? 

And if we make a contract with some- 
one to deliver us a home with the major 
landscape plantings in place — the shade 
trees, the so-called foundation planting 
and, perhaps, a hedge—are we going to 
accept undesirable kinds of plants bought 
at bargain prices and shot into poorly pre- 
pared soil in a hurry-up manner? Or are 
we going to do some careful specifying and 
checking to see that the specifications are 
followed? 

Or are we going to smarten up and con- 
sider the development of the entire prop- 
erty—large or small—as a whole? It will 


be cheaper and it will be more satisfactory 
if the whole thing is planned and the 
money budgeted at one time. I bring up 
this subject after a good many years of 
experience with after-the-fact garden 
planting. I have seen too many cases 
where gardening has not been a positive 
thing, an integral part of the home devel- 
opment. It is just something that is done 
with the hope that somehow nature will 
heal the scars. 


REMEMBER that not long ago Horti- 

culture published an interesting article 
about the Mohr iris. This fact lends inter- 
est for me in the award of the Dykes Medal 
for 1945 to the iris Elmohr, which repre- 
sents a new wine-red color break in the 
William Mohr seedlings. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the form of this new 
iris but, of course, cannot indicate its very 
unusual and attractive color. 

Elmohr was originated in Colorado by 
Dr. P. A. Loomis, from whom the photo- 
graph used in making this illustration 
came. J. D. Long of Boulder, Colo., has 
been instrumental in bringing this iris into 
general cultivation. Elmohr should be 


hardy in most parts of the country, judg- 
ing from the place of its origin. 
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The iris Elmohr, awarded the Dykes medal. 




















JUNIOR YEW TREES 


Money can buy no better and you can save money 
by buying these unsurpassed varieties of hardy yews 
in JUNIOR SIZE. Enjoy watching them grow, for 
these varieties make splendid, pleasing green hedges 
for year-round beauty. 













Taxus media hatfieldi 


21 inches ta)l 


Taxus media hicksi 
18 inches tall 
12” ruler shown in picture 


Taxus media hicksi: Dark green, narrow, upright 
growth. 


12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, $1.25 Each 
15-18” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 1.75 Each 
18-24” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 2.25 Each 


Taxus media hatfieldi: Medium green, bushy 
growth. 


12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, $1.25 Each 
15-18” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 1.75 Each 
18-24” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 2.25 Each 


Taxus cuspidata tauntoni: Medium green, spread- 


ing, compact, heavy fruit bearing. 
10-12” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, $1.25 Each 
12-15” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.00 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 1.75 Each 


Taxus cuspidata nana: Very dwarf and compact, 


spreading semi upright, dark green growth. 
6- 9” high: 1 to 25 plants, $1.75 Each; 25 to 100 plants, $1.50 Each 
9-12” high: 1 to 25 plants, 2.50 Each; 25 to 100 plants, 2.25 Each 





ome ‘ 
Taxus cuspidata nana 
12” ruler shown in picture 
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Taxus cuspidata tauntoni 
15” ruler shown in plant 
All plants are easy to handle as each plant is balled and bur- 
lapped. Additional cost for packing and shipping. Delivery 
of 100 trees or over by arrangement. 


HOLLAND-GROWN TULIPS 


Our top size pre-war quality bulbs are on the way. 
DARWINS and other late-flowering varieties 
$1.50 a dozen, $12.00 a hundred both postpaid. 
Double Tulips -$1.60 a dozen, $14.00 a hundred both postpaid. 
Hyacinths, large bulbs, pink, white, blue, yellow 
$5.00 a dozer postpaid. 
Also, Muscaria, Crocus, Snowdrops, Glory-of-the-Snow, 
and the favored lilies. 


Our bulb list is free. Ask for it today. 


VAN'S NURSERY AND LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 

















READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


What can I do to help hold the soil and stimulate the growth of 


grass on a moderate slope which is about to be seeded? 




















Strew the slope with an inch or two of straw or weed-free 
hay and sow the grass seed through mulch, or sow the grass seed 
and then apply the mulch. 


* * * 7 


Should the soil where Mexican bean beetles have been numerous 
be given some kind of chemical treatment? 


Since the pest does not winter over deep in the soil, there is 
nothing to be gained from any such treatment. The remains of 
the bean crop should be removed or dug into the soil. 


* * * * 
Do named varieties of Shasta daisies come true from seeds? 


In most cases, they do not. Plants which have been propa- 
gated from true-to-name mother plants should be purchased. 


* * * + 
Do tulips make satisfactory underplanting for shrubs? 


Tulips should not be planted beneath the overhang of larger 
plants. Sometimes, bed areas in which tulips have performed 
satisfactorily for years become untenable for the bulbs due to 
the increased spread of nearby trees and shrubs. 


* * * * 


What can be done for wisteria vines that bloom but have their 
flowers obscured by young growth? 


The thin, twining but flowerless young growth can be short- 
ened to a bud or two before growth starts in Spring. The heavy 
framework branches of the plant should not be cut. 


* + * * 
How are sunflower seeds harvested? 


The heads should be cut from the plants before the seeds are 
fully ripe and spread in a dry, airy place to cure for about two 
weeks, After that the seeds can be removed by hitting the heads 
against a hard object, or by rubbing them on a coarse screen. 
The seeds should be dry before they are stored in containers of 
any size. 

* + + * 

Should lawn mowing be stopped now? 


It is wise to continue to mow the lawn at a height of two 
inches throughout the Autumn. Grass that is permitted to grow 
up may topple over at the end of the season to mat down and 
thus kill patches of the turf. 


oe * * * 


What is the proper season for applying paradichlorobenzene to 
kill borers in peach trees? 


The usual recommendation is August or early September for 


the very good reason that to be effective the soil temperature 
must be higher than 60 degrees during the days after treatment. 


7 7 * * 


Will correcting the acidity condition cause my rhododendrons 
to grow and flower better than they have been doing? 


Making the soil more sour might help. It is likely that more 
positive results will follow the application of raw or partially 
decayed mulch material, provision for more sunlight and ample 
watering in dry periods. 

* * * * 

Should veltheimia bulbs be put in a cold place to form roots 
after potting? 

Veltheimia is a South African bulb that should be kept in- 
doors and allowed to grow from the time of potting. It makes 
an attractive foliage plant before its flowering season of Febru- 
ary or March. 
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Treating Gladiolus Corms 


LADIOLUS growers in every section 

of the United States are suffering in- 
creasing losses from corm rots. C. J. 
Gould of Washington State College has 
stated the belief that the proper time for 
dipping, in relation to dormancy, will be 
found to be as important as the correct 
material for treatment. From the results 
to date he suggests the following measures: 
(1) Rotate. (2) Plant only healthy corms 
and only cormels from healthy stock. (3) 
Experiment with a Lysol soak (one pint 
to 25 gallons for three to six hours for 
corms and 12 to 14 for cormels, draining 
and planting the same day). (4) Since the 
corms that do not make any appreciable 
increase in size in a normal year are often 
diseased (as with prematurely dormant 
lily corms), such should either be dis- 
carded or planted separately, rather than 
mixed with stock increased from healthy 
cormels. 





Chemotherapy Under Test 


M. STODDARD stated in Plants and 

Gardens that plant injections are 

being currently tried for the control of 

fungus and virus diseases of plants, for in- 

sect control, and for the correction of nu- 
tritional diseases. 

It has been found that peach trees can 
be immunized against the virus of X- 
disease by injections of chemicals, the most 
successful of which is one of the sulfa com- 
pounds. A selenium compound applied to 
the soil from which it is taken up by the 
plant has successfully controlled red spider 
mite and more recently it has been found 
that the population of bean beetles was 
reduced on bean plants watered with a 
solution of Dithane at a .5 per cent con- 
centration. This same material controlled 
leaf hoppers on potatoes. 

However, this means of checking plant 
pest problems is still in the laboratory 
stage. 


Easily Made Rose Beds 


MPHASIS on the deep preparation of 
a rose bed has discouraged many a po- 
tential rose enthusiast. This is extremely 
unfortunate, for the beds so elaborately 
prepared, while considered by many to be 
ideal, are not necessary for successful rose 
culture. According to a report to the 
American Rose Magazine by D. B. Faloon, 
greater emphasis should be placed on the 
proper planting of good roses and less stress 
placed upon elaborately prepared beds. 
Mr. Faloon stated that the results ob- 
tained from beds prepared the ‘‘easy way” 
led to the conclusion that there is no 
noticeable advantage in the expensive, la- 
borious, deep bed preparation. He is con- 
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vinced that if good roses are properly 
planted in a bed prepared to a depth of 15 
or 16 inches and then are properly sprayed 
and fed a good balanced fertilizer, they 
will pay handsome dividends to any gar- 
dener for his time and effort. It is time to 
stress the ease of making rose beds and to 
remove the fears that have been so firmly 
inculcated in the minds of many gardeners. 


Sharpening a Knife 

HE Eastern States Cooperator has 

pointed out that the duller a knife is, 
the longer it takes to sharpen it. When 
sharpening, placing the oil stone flat on a 
table top gives it a steadier base than hold- 
ing it up in the air by one hand. Also, 
allow for plenty of elbow room. The 
longer the knife, the longer must be the 
sweep of the stroke in sharpening it. The 
stroke begins at the heel of the knife (near 
the handle) and moves smoothly to the 
end of the tip. 

Hold the knife so that the blade is 
diagonal to the length of the oil stone, and 
stroke against the edge of the blade. Re- 
verse the blade and pull against the edge on 
the return stroke from the heel to the 
point. Tilt the blade a little and use a firm, 
steady stroke. The hand moves parallel to 
the edge of the stone. As the knife is 
swept the length of the oil stone it also is 
drawn crosswise from the heel to the tip 
so that the whole cutting edge comes in 
contact with the abrasive surface. Thus the 
blade moves in two directions with one 
stroke. The stone should be turned end for 
end occasionally to insure even wear. 

Tilt the blade a little so only the bevel 
edge of the knife comes in contact with 
the oil stone. The angle at which the knife 
is tipped depends on how many times it 
has been sharpened since the bevel was 
ground on. 





Creating a Home Landscape 


T ITS best the creation of a home 
landscape is no mere matter of ap- 
plied gardening zxsthetics. Speaking at the 
graduation exercises of the science course 
for gardeners at the New York Botanical 
Garden, J. P. van Melle said that it is a 
much more complex and greater sort of 
project—one of the accommodations, not 
merely of plant life, but, above all, of 
human life. It amounts to the molding of 
a shell in which the life of a household is 
to be adequately and happily accommo- 
dated. Therefore, if we would work at 
this sort of thing to good effect, we must 
know not only about gardening zsthetics 
—not only about plant life — but also 
something about human life, about dra- 
matic values in general, and about the 
particular people who are to live in the 
shells. 
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Seeking Old Fruits 


HE increasing popularity of backyard 

fruit raising is leading to many unful- 
filled requests for plants or scion wood of 
old-time apple varieties. These inquiries 
have prompted the editor of American 
Fruit Grower to write that, perhaps, the 
answer to—‘‘Where have the old varieties 
gone?’’—may be found in the statement— 
“Old varieties and trees belong in senti- 
mental poetry and not in the orchard.” 
Time is the greatest tester of varieties 
after all. If some of the old favorites have 
disappeared from commercial plantings 
and nursery catalogs, it is because they 
cannot compete with fruit that ripens to 
a full flavor, and handles better in storage 
and market. 

Because a childhood favorite has be- 
come obsolete, however, does not make 
our mouths stop watering for it. The 
world would be a drab place without senti- 
ment, and these old varieties which awaken 
thoughts of the past deserve consideration 
in limited plantings. They always excite 
much interest at the fruit exhibitions, too. 


Tall Rat Stories 


N THE course of a discussion of the rat 

problem in Britain, F. Howard Lancum 
has cautioned the readers of Agriculture 
that rats are cunning. However, he labels 
as tall stories some reported cases of rat 
sagacity. 

For one example, there is the reputed 
case of a rat leading another that was blind 
by means of a straw, with one end in each 
rat's mouth. Then there is the case of the 
man (never identified) who saw two rats 
removing a hen’s egg. Rat No. |, it is 
alleged, lay on its back, grasping the egg 
with all four paws, and Rat No. 2 then 
proceeded to haul the other along by its 
tail until they both reached home with the 
egg. 


A Bad Year for Bees 
J. DYCE of Cornell University has 


. announced that the season of 1945 
will go down in the records of the bee- 
keeping industry as one of the most diffi- 
cult periods ever experienced. Most of the 
trouble was started by the abnormally hot 
weather during March, which gave the 
bees an extra early start in developing 
their populations. Then unfavorable 
weather in April and May prevented them 
from gathering enough nectar to maintain 
these large populations. Dyce said hun- . 
dreds of colonies died from starvation and 
thousands became so weak from lack of 
stores that they gathered little or no light 
honey. 











Spiders That Do Not Spin — 


Richard Headstrom writes about wolf, jump- 
ing and crab spiders often found in gardens. 


PIDERS spin webs or snares as a means 

of catching their prey. But not all 
spiders spin webs. Some capture their prey 
by chasing it over the ground; others lie in 
ambush until their prey approaches near 
to them when they pounce upon it. 

Perhaps some of you are familiar with 
the long-legged brown spiders which may 
be seen, especially in spring and early 
summer before the ground vegetation has 
become too thick and profuse, running 
through the grass and over woodland 
paths. Perhaps you have seen them run- 
ning along fence rails and if you are of a 
curious nature and are inclined to overturn 
stones anc logs and poke among dead 
leaves for what you may find there you 
must certainly have seen them beneath such 
things. 

As a rule, they may be seen running 
about only in late afternoon or toward 
evening for they dislike intense light and 
during the day hide beneath some shelter. 
Frequently, one of them may be seen drag- 
ging after it a thin globular parch- 
ment-like affair covered with silken 
threads. This is the egg-case, and 
when the eggs hatch the spiderlings 
climb upon the body of the mother 
and are carried around papoose- 
fashion by her for some time. 

These spiders capture their prey 
by stalking it or chasing it over the 
ground after the manner of wolves. 
For this reason they are called wolf 
spiders and belong to the family 
Lycosidz, which is from the Greek 
for wolf. 

Many of the wolf spiders have 
acquired the habit of digging in the 
ground and dig burrows to which 
they retire when not out hunting. 
Some merely excavate a shallow 
depression beneath a log or stone 
and line it with silk but others dig 
a vertical tube in the ground going 
down as much as a foot or more. 
Their taste in homes seems to vary 
almost as much as ours. There are 
spiders whose taste is simple and 
who are satisfied with merely a 
burrow. Then there are others who prefer 
something more ornate or a little more 
elaborate. Such spiders build around the 
opening to their burrows a circular wall 
of earth and pebbles, which they bring up 
from below, or a turret which they con- 
struct of grass and dirt which they fasten 
together with silk or bits of twigs which 
they keep in place in the same way. 

The turret is more than an ornament, 


as it really serves a useful purpose for the 
spiders that build these structures use them 
as a sort of watch tower. When not out 
hunting, they spend much of the day 
perched at the top of the turret with their 
heads projecting just far enough to get a 
view of the immediate neighborhood. 
From such a vantage point, the spiders 
can detect their prey more readily than 
from the surface of the ground and can 
also observe the approach of an enemy 
from which they can escape by merely 
dropping into their burrows. 

The small or medium-sized spiders, 
which may often be seen jumping about 
on plants, logs and fences, are called quite 
aptly jumping spiders. These spiders, like 
the wolf spiders, are hunters and have a 
somewhat peculiar appearance. They are 
usually quite stout, with conspicuous eyes, 
a body that is usually thickly covered with 
hairs or scales and with front legs that are 
thicker than the others, in the males being 
covered with peculiar bunches of hairs that 





Showing how a spider would look head on if seen 


under a hand lens. 


serve as ornaments. Many of them, more- 
over, are brightly colored, even iridescent. 

These spiders can move sidewise or 
backward very easily and can jump sur- 
prising distances. If you care to observe 
the habits of these spiders you will dis- 
cover that they believe in the slogan of 
“safety first’’ for before they jump, they 
spin a line of silk (the dragline) which 
they fasten to the jumping-off place be- 
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fore they take off and by means of which 
they can regain their original resting place 
should they wish to do so. These spiders 
do not make webs but they do spin tubes 
or nests in the tops of low plants in which 
they hide, lay their eggs or spend the 
Winter. 

The jumping spiders are ardent in their 
love-making, particularly the males which 
put on a display that can compare favor- 
ably with that of many of the larger ani- 
mals. At mating time, the males of some 
species will dance before the females and 
strike the most singular postures, holding 
their legs extended or sidewise or over 
their heads in such a way as to show their 
ornaments or move them about to attract 
attention. 

Peckham has given us a charming ac- 
count of the courtship of a pair of these 
spiders only one-sixth of an inch long. 
He writes: 

When some four inches from her, the male 
stood still, and then began the most remarkable 
performance that an amorous male could offer 
to an admiring female. She eyed him eagerly, 
changing her position from time to time, so 
that he might always be in view. 

He, raising his whole body on one side by 
straightening out the legs and lowering it on 
the other by folding the first two pairs of legs 
up and under, leaned so far over as to be in 
danger of losing his balance, which he only 
maintained by sidling rapidly towards the 
lowered side. . . . Again and again he circles 
from side to side, she gazing toward him in a 
softer mood, evidently admiring the grace of 
his antics. This is repeated until we have 
counted 111 circles made by the ardent 
little male. Now he approaches nearer 
and nearer, and when almost within 
reach whirls madly around and around 
her, she joining with him in a giddy 
maze. Again he falls back and resumes 
his semicircular motions, with his body 
tilted over; she, all excitement, lowers 
her head and raises her body so that it 
is almost vertical; both draw nearer 
and nearer; she moves slowly under 
him, he crawling over her head, and 
mating is accomplished. 


Unlike both the wolf spiders 
and the jumping spiders, which 
pursue their prey, the crab spiders 
(or most of them) lie in ambush 
until some unfortunate victim 
comes near when they pounce upon 
it. These spiders are so named be- 
cause they resemble crabs and if 
you care to examine one of them 
closely you will observe certain 
points of similarity. Note the short 
and broad form of the body, the 
crab-like legs, and the curious fact 
that they can walk more readily 
sidewise or backward than for- 
ward. 

Some of these spiders live in plants, 
being colored to resemble the flower blos- 
soms which they inhabit and thus escaping 
detection by their prey, while others live 
a secluded life under loose tree bark, stones 
and similar situations, such species being 
for the most part colored brown or grav. 
One of the most frequently seen of these 
spiders is the common white crab spider. 
This spider is of unusual interest because 
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of the color changes which it can effect as 
it migrates to flowers differing in color to 
those which it previously occupied. 

In the Spring and early Summer, it may 
be found most often in white flowers, such 
as the white trillium or white fleabane. At 
this time it is white in color so that it may 
lie in wait and not be seen by the flower- 
Visiting insects on which it feeds. Later in 
the season it migrates to such yellow flow- 
ers as the goldenrod and tansy, when it 
becomes yellow in color or white with 
yellow decorations. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Chlorine Injury to Waterlilies 


OLIAGE of waterlilies can be so seri- 

ously injured by chlorinated water that 
all floating leaves will be lost. Where only 
the first few floating leaves of seedlings 
have appeared, the entire plants may die. 
Plants transplanted from greenhouse tanks 
into heavily chlorinated outdoor pools 
may lose all surface leaves in a few days. 

For over 15 years tropical waterlilies 
have been a feature in our Lakeside Rose 
Gardens and in our Jznicke Memorial 
Gardens. During April, 1940, a new “‘dis- 
ease’’ attacked the plants in our greenhouse 
tanks. Distinct breaking down of leaf tis- 
sues in irregular patches occurred. 

It was late in October, 1940, that we 
had the first intimation of what caused the 
trouble. Our greenhouse tanks had become 
dirty, and after a thorough cleaning they 
were immediately refilled. We knew the 
water was around 62 degrees Fahrenheit, 
so we merely flushed off the plants and 
tubs. On a sunny day, three days later, 
the ‘‘disease’’ appeared and spread very 
rapidly. In four more days no further 
‘disease’ was evident—no floating leaves 
remained! We decided the trouble was 
water supply, and that pointed to chlorine. 
Investigation disclosed that an extra charge 
of chlorine—though rather negligible— 
had been recently added to the water for 
public safety reasons; but chlorine injury 
to the plant tissues would no doubt have 
occurred anyway. 

Our experience is that where not over 
seven per cent of water chlorinated with 16 
pounds of chlorine per 1,000,000 is added 
daily to pools, no injury results. 

Chlorine injury may be held to a mini- 
mum, or altogether eliminated—by these 
simple methods: 

1. Fill the pools at least one week be- 
fore planting waterlilies. This will allow 
sufficient chlorine to escape. 

2. Aérate the water as much as possible 
during all filling, using a nozzle on the hose 
to break up the water into a fine spray. A 
filling every two days is better than waiting 
longer intervals. 

3. Where tanks leak badly, requiring a 
sizeable steady stream of water to keep 
them filled, repair the tank rather than risk 
the loss of all your waterlilies. 

—Walter H. Flaig. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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New Sash for 
Cold Frames? 
Treat the Wood 


Before Painting 


Cuprinol, used by itself or as a priming coat, gives full protection to 
all your greenhouse or other lumber against rot, mildew and insect 
borers. Cuprinol is the famous old Danish formula which—now that 
the need of the Armed Forces is reduced for wood preservatives—is 
more readily available for use by the general public. Lumber will con- 
tinue costly and scarce—treat it by brush, spray or dip with Cuprinol. 
Write for information and names of nearest distributors. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 



























i") The hybrid tea rose of 
taal 2 generation. “Many 
buds of yellow—edges pico- 
tee cerise—open to glorious 
Each stage of opening discloses new beauty of color 
range until the stately, long-lasting, fully-open 
firmly-held petals of alabaster-tinged apple-blossom pink captivate 
you with their ethereal loveliness. Long, sturdy stems; strong plants with holly-like 
STAR ROSES. Send TODAY for the FREE STAR ROSE CATALOG showing PEACE in full color. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO., Robert Pyle, Pres., West Grove 333") Pa. 


ONLY AARS 1946 
PS roses in one” because 
2) 
iridescent blooms. 
blooms—with their high-pointed golden centers surrounded by 
foliage. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.25 POSTPAID—GUARANTEED TO BLOOM as are all 
PEACE IS FOR SALE BY LEADING ROSE DEALERS 





BETTER COMPOST FERTILIZER—quicker, cheaper— 





when made from leaves, table scraps, and other 
waste with BACTO. Five pounds, only $1.75, treats 
over half a ton; 25 1b, $5.49. Send for free literature. 
Jean Maclean, Bridgeton 3, Indiana 


PHLOX 





panicles. White, distinct pink center. 


25 cents each, $2.50 dozen 





SAISONS LIERVAL 


An excellent tall August variety. Large 


FREDERIC J. REA, Norwood, Mass. 
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Best of the Evergreens* — 


Victor H. Ries writes about kinds which 
can be recommended for home grounds 


UNIPERS have a rather bad reputation, 

with many people, for two reasons: (1) 
Junipers have to have sun to thrive and 
grow well. Although they will exist in the 
shade, they become rather scraggly, sickly, 
and may eventually die. This is not the 
fault of the juniper; (2) there are a num- 
ber of the junipers that are among the most 
conspicuous evergreens in the nursery, con- 
sequently, the most commonly purchased, 
despite their unsatisfactory qualities. This 
includes the Irish juniper, the spiny Greek 
juniper, and the many variations of the 
native red cedar (Juniperus virginiana). 
It also includes a blue form, lovely in 
effect, but not too permanent, the Meyer 
juniper. 

Best of the Junipers 

The most satisfactory of the junipers 
are as follows: Pfitzer juniper with its 
gray-green foliage and its broad spreading 
habit of growth, is a plant that should be 
used where ample space is available. One 
specimen will fill in the corner of the yard. 
A few large ones may be used on a slope. 
A single one may be placed at the corner 
of the house and the main branch trained 
to a stake to produce a broad pyramid type 
that will get six or seven feet in height. 
For smaller yards, it is well to get one of 
the smaller growing types of pfitzers. 
Pfitzer plumosa, sometimes sold as Pfitzer 
intermedia, is more compact and less vigor- 
ous than the ordinary type. There is still 
another one, even more restricted in its 
habit of growth, Pfitzer compacta. Al- 
though all nurseries do not carry these as 
yet, they are available from the larger nurs- 
eries. The Andorra is the best of the com- 
mon low growing junipers. It will seldom 
get over two feet in height; it is green dur- 
ing the growing season, with a purplish 
cast during the Winter. It is not as ram- 
pant and wide growing as the older 
fashioned spreading or creeping junipers. 


A Dwart Juniper 


The Sargent juniper is a very lovely 
dwarf form of the Chinese juniper. It is 
green in color the year-round. Although 
far from being a new plant, it unfortu- 
nately is not commonly grown, but is 
available from the larger nurseries. 

The Keteleer juniper is unquestionably 
the best of the upright growing junipers. 
Its color is somewhat similar to the Pfitzer. 
It is better than the Cannart juniper be- 
cause it is more compact and requires less 





*From a bulletin of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. Ohio. 


shearing and attention to keep it in good 
shape. It may be used for hedges or it may 
be used singly or in a group of several 
where an upright habit of growth is de- 
sired. 


Importance of Yews 


The yews are among the most all-round 
useful groups of evergreens, for they grow 
in sun or they grow in shade, provided, of 
course, the soil in the shade is not too dry. 
Probably their biggest handicap is the fact 
that they have to have a well drained soil. 
Although all evergreens have this same de- 
mand, the yews are less tolerant than most 
of the others. The yews are outstanding 
for their excellent dark green color 
throughout the entire year. There are a 
tremendous number of variations includ- 
ing many named varieties. 

The spreading yew: (Taxus cuspidata) 
is a good all-round, useful kind. It will 
grow to a height of four or five feet and 
spread to a width of eight or ten feet. Of 
course, it can be sheared heavily if neces- 
sary. 

Taxus capitata, the upright yew, is par- 
ticularly useful for Fall backgrounds, for 
screens or for a large evergreen at the 
corner of a house. Like most yews, it has 
to have a severe yearly pruning or shearing 
to make it more compact and less scraggly. 

Taxus repandens is a low growing form 
of the English yew. It will grow to a 
height of roughly three feet, with a spread 
of six to eight feet eventually. 

The Japanese and the English yews 
have been crossed to give what is known 
as T. media. There are several excellent 
varieties of this. For upright habit of 
growth, we can use the Hicks yew or the 
Hatfield yew. With less upright habit are 
Brown's yew and the Wellesley yew. 


Hemlocks and Firs 


The hemlock is an extremely useful 
evergreen, even though it is a forest tree 
that reaches tremendous proportions. It 
lends itself rather well to trimming and 
shearing, so it is possible to keep it within 
bounds without too much difficulty. Its 
handicap is the fact that it does not stand 
wind. It may be used as a hedge, it can be 
used mixed in with other evergreens in the 
garden or house planting. Although not 
commonly available, there are a number of 
dwarf and compact varieties that are well 
worth using. 

The Douglas fir is in many ways the 
most satisfactory of the tall growing ever- 
greens. It lends itself to shearing better 
than many of the others, although it will 
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eventually reach a height of 50 to 60 feet. 

The commonly used Norway spruce is 
not a satisfactory evergreen for a tree, since 
just about the time you are enjoying its 
beauty, it reaches the limit of its life span 
here in Ohio. Besides, it often has a rather 
poor color. The Servian spruce (Picea 
omorika), with harsh, stiff needles, is 
much to be preferred. A smaller growing 
spruce, not too hardy, is the oriental 
spruce. It resembles the Norway spruce, 
but usually has a better color, slower 
growth and is much more compact. 

Among the pines, the red pine is prob- 
ably the most all-round satisfactory tall 
growing pine. Some prefer the gray green 
of the Scotch pine. The red pine is prefer- 
able to the Austrian pine. 

—Victor H. Ries. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Flower Show Judging Course 


FLOWER show judging course will 
be presented by The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania and The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society on 
October 24 and 25, in the auditorium of 
the Strawbridge & Clothier Store, in Phila- 
delphia. This is the second course in a 
total of five, each independent of each 
other but the five courses constituting a 
unit for those who wish to secure a certifi- 
cate as accredited judge of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. The 
second course is not restricted to those who 
have taken the first course. 

The program is as follows: On Wednes- 
day, October 24, Mrs. Otho E. Lane, of 
Westtown, will speak in the morning on 
Design in Flower Arrangement; in the 
afternoon, Mrs. Philip E. Erhorn, of Gar- 
den City, New York, will speak on Color 
in Flower Arrangement; and in the eve- 
ning, Miss Anne B. Wertsner, of Phila- 
delphia, will speak on Flower Show 
Practice. 

On Thursday, October 25, Dr. R. C. 
Allen, of Harrisburg, will give a lecture on 
horticulture in the morning; and in the 
afternoon, an examination, covering the 
course, will be given to those who are 
working for credits. 

The price for the course is $7.50, which 
includes taxes. A charge of $2.50 will be 
made for individual lectures, which price 
also includes taxes. Program and details 
may be obtained from The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

“A Handbook of Flower Show Judg- 
ing’’ is required reading for those who 
take the course for credits — obtainable 
from The Pennyslvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, price $1.00. It is a valuable treatise 
for exhibitors and judges alike. 


I shall be glad in Autumn 
For painted hills to roam; 

For harvest sheaves and falling leaves 
And wild geese winging home. 


—Anon. 
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Guide 
to 


Wines 


From TERRACE to TABLE 


GRAPES and WINES 


from Home Vineyards 
By U. P. HEDRICK 


Complete information on which 
grapes are suitable for growing 
in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, on climates, sites 
and soils. How to plan your 
vineyard, how to plant and cul- 
tivate it, and what it will cost. 
Here, too, are directions for 
making wines—from chianti to 
champagne. Hints on serving 
wines, and recipes for drinks and 
dishes, some of which are col- 
lectors items among gourmets. 


Illustrated $3.50 
At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


by Alex Cumming 

In this new and 
enlarged edition the 
author, who is an 
outstanding author- 
ity on this flower, 
describes the cul- 
tural methods of the 
modern hardy ‘mum’ 
so thoroughly and 
simply that even the 
most inexperienced 
amateur should be 
able to succeed with 
it. Brilliantly writ- 
Hardy ten, packed full of 
“ ‘ant hemi age lateome- 
| yy sae tion, this book wi 
LB open new worlds of 
hardy chrysanthe- 
mum beauty to all 
who read it. 


Profusely illustrated $2.50 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Sucker Plants Make Ears 


HAD two plantings of Golden Cross 

Bantam corn this year, each consisting 
of 24 hills with three plants each. I had 
two plantings of a cross white sweet corn, 
each of the same size as the Golden Cross 
Bantam planting. 

The first planting of Golden Cross Ban- 
tam corn averaged one dozen good ears 
per hill, believe it or not. This was be- 
cause most of the suckers set one good ear. 
I had a few corn plants which set six long 
perfect ears, one corn sucker with two ears, 
one sucker with one ear, and the main stalk 
with three ears. 

The second planting of Golden Cross 
Bantam corn averaged eight ears per hill, 
with few ears on the suckers. 

The first planting of the Golden Cross 
Bantam was put in the ground on May 10, 
the second three weeks later. The first 
planting had a heavy side dressing of 5- 
10-5 fertilizer when knee high (my knee 
height, my knees are rather close to the 
ground) and another side dressing at waist 
height. The second had a top dressing at 
knee height and no further fertilizer. Both 
plantings were a little slower in coming to 
maturity than were similar plantings of 
my neighbors. They were much taller and 
sturdier than most of the sweet corn I have 
seen this year. 

The white corn has done very well, 
averaging six ears per hiil. The suckers did 
not set ears, with a very few exceptions. 
The plants were even taller than those of 
the Golden Cross Bantam, one planting 
being about eight feet tall and the other 
seven feet tall. The fertilizer treatment for 
the white corn was the same for each 
planting as for the plantings of Golden 
Cross Bantam. 

It would seem that the extra fertilizer 
on the Golden Cross Bantam corn went 
into making more ears on the suckers and 
that on the white hybrid corn it went into 
increasing the height and general size of 
the corn plant. In some instances it would 
seem that destroying corn suckers is just 
destroying corn. 


—RMrrs. Holden S. Nicholson. 


Wrentham, Mass. 


When Harvesting Herbs 


HE following suggestion to those gar- 
deners who harvest their own herbs is 
based upon my experiences: 

When pulling the dried leaves off the 
stalks (mints, lemon balku, and the like) 
lay the twigs in neat piles, trim with scis- 
sors to any size you like, and tie the small 
bundles with gay bits of ribbon (left- 
over Christmas “‘ties’’ are handy). 

Give them to your friends to lay in their 
fireplaces. When burned a pleasant fra- 
grance arises. (Better to lay them on em- 
bers so they smoulder rather than burn up 
too quickly. ) 

—S. M. Coffin. 


Boston, Mass. 
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LILIES 


Native to Three Continents 


from ASIA 


DAURICUM WILSONI Soft apricot, 
cup-shaped blooms. August. Ea. 
60c; Doz. $6.00. 


DAVIDI var. WILLMOTTIAE Vivid 
orange-red Turk's Caps. July. Ea. 
60c; Doz. $6.00. 


POLYPHYLLUM Exceedingly rare 
species from the Himalayas. Fra- 
grant, nodding white and purple 
blooms. July. Not an easy lily. 
Ea. $5.00. 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM White, re- 
curved blooms splashed with crim- 
son. August. Ea. $1.50, $1.75; 
Doz. $15.00, $17.50. 

SZOVITZIANUM Straw-yellow, bell- 
shaped blooms, native to the Cau- 


casus. Early June. Ea. $1.75, $2.25: 
Doz. $17.50, $22.50. 


from EUROPE 


CANDIDUM The fragrant white Ma- 
donna lily. Ea. 60c, 80c: Doz. $6.00, 
$8.00. 


MARTAGON ALBUM Lacy white re- 
curved blooms. July. Ea. $2.00: 
Doz. $20.00. 


from NORTH AMERICA 


CANADENSE Our native Meadow 
lily. Graceful in the garden and 
excellent for naturalizing through 
light woodland. Ea. 25c: Doz. $2.50; 
Hun. $20.00. 


COLUMBIANUM A West Coast spe- 
cies with small recurved brilliant 


orange-yellow blooms. July. Ea. 75c: 
Doz. $7.50. 


GRAYI Scarlet thimble-shaped blooms 
from the Carolina mountains. Ea. 


60c; Doz. $6.00. 
MICHIGANENSE Not widely grown, 


but striking, with crimson recurved 
petals. From the midwest. Ea. 50c; 
Doz. $5.00. 


PARDALINUM GIGANTEUM Tail 
stems with deep blood-red blooms. 
Ea. 60c; Doz. $6.00. 


WASHINGTONIANUM Graceful 
white blooms flushed with violet. 
Not too easy. Ea. $1.25; Doz. $12.50. 


GARDEN LILIES 
Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield Vermont 


Partial list on request. 
Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c. 



















wt Bind Chorus tu Your Gack Yard! 


BIRD CAFE 


Friendly birds will flock to this 
roomy windowsill feeder. Easily 
attached and serviced from inside 
the room. With suet cake holder 
and seed hopper. De Luxe model, 
24” long with double thick glass. 


$550 


$3.95 





16 inch size 





Breck New Automatic 
“BIRD’S FILLING 















STATION” 


Finest of all hang-anywhere feeders. 
Size 12’’x 10” x 10”. Glass-enclosed 
reservoir holds over 4 lbs. seed when 
filled. Saves seed with new 4-point 
suspension hanging which foils tip- 
ping by squirrels and wind, and with 
new minimum-waste seed outlet. Has 
racks for two suet cakes. Rustic 


brown. 
$350 


Save on 2 for $6.50 
(With 5 lb. pkg. of best seed and 2 suet cakes, $4.95) 





ORDER BY MAIL 


Bird Feeders prepaid only up to 300 mi., 
beyond 300 mi. add 10% postage; be- 
yond 1000 mi. add 20%. 


New Aerial Picnic Ground! 
COMMUNITY 


A favorite rendezvous for 
all birds, both clinging and 
perching. Attracts such wel- 
come visitors as Rose- 
Breasted Grosbeaks, Finch- 
es, etc. Complete with 12 
paper-cupped Tid Bits and 
24 EXTRA TID BIT RE- 
FILLS. Attractively boxed. 


EXTRA REFILL TID BITS 


Box of 24 luscious Tid Bits that birds love, 


ES 
a) 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK S 


$1.00; 3 boxes for $2.85. 
Free! Bird Feeding Booklet 


Describes Breck’s famous Feeders, 
Houses and Foods. Excitingly il- 
lustrated. Learn how to attract and 
hold your own Birdland Chorus. 


WITH PERCHES 


$945 


Save on 2 for $4.75 








155 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9 








Notes From a 


N New York state the beautiful moun- 

tain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is at its 
best about July 1. It grows on the hills in 
not too dense shade. It is seldom used in 
home plantings, I am not sure of the rea- 
son, possibly because it is poisonous. The 
green foliage attracts cattle and sheep when 
pastures are short, and they sometimes eat 
it and die of laurel poisoning. Here we 
have both the low and high bush laurel. 
If there is a more beautiful evergreen shrub 
I have yet to see it. 

I have five varieties of hosta in a border 
about 25 feet long. They do well in the 
shade of the French lilacs. This season has 
been very wet and never before have those 
plantain lilies bloomed so freely. I have 
clumps of the variegated planted in the 
border with the others. When the plants 
are through blooming the clear green and 
white foliage gives almost the same effect 
as flowers. If you buy only one plantain 
lily get the old variety subcordata, with its 
fragrant white blooms. 

[ have both early and late bloomers, 
daylilies Ophir and Hyperion are my fa- 
vorites. Daylilies do not last well in 
water, I had in my mind a picture of day- 
lilies in my pale green battery jar, but the 
blooms closed and did not open again. In 
the garden they are as near foolproof as 


Little Garden 


any plant can be, they spread but not 
enough to become a nuisance and some 
kinds bloom until frost. 

Four years ago I sowed a packet of 20 
seeds of amaryllis seed, Diener’s Equestes. 
I raised ten plants; they are supposed to 
bloom several times a year and do not re- 
quire a rest period. However it does no 
harm to rest them. My first bloom has just 
opened, a gorgeous red with a darker cen- 
tre. This year I sunk the amaryllis pots in 
the garden, gave the bulbs a dressing of 
bone meal and covered the entire bulb. 
They have grown well, and will be much 
easier to lift some night later with frost 
in the air. 

For a pot of blue in the Winter window 
garden let me recommend browallia. It is 
an annual, but I save young plants or root 
a few cuttings. When the branches grow 
long I cut them back sharply. The blooms 
are something like those of petunias and 
the plants are constant bloomers. 

In early Winter, after a very hard wind- 
storm, I found a large cocoon that had been 
blown from a maple tree. I know very 
little about moths but the cocoon looked 
interesting so I brought it in and laid it on 
the dresser in the dining room and nothing 
happened until one sunny morning in 
early May and there on the dresser was the 
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most beautiful moth I have ever seen. Its 
color is impossible to describe; it had a 
wing spread of over seven inches. I am 
told it was a Cecropia. I kept it several 
days and took a snapshot of it, then one 
evening I took it to the orchard and placed 
it on a flowering branch, thinking it should 
be free to enjoy the short life span allotted 
to it. Once I found two luna moths in the 
dusty road, and brought them home. They 
were quiet until dusk, then they flew about 
the room so fast I was glad to open the 
door and let them be on their way. 


—Jennie Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 


Chrysanthemum Exhibition 


‘HE Eastern States Chrysanthemum 

Society will have its second annual ex- 
hibition October 26, 27 and 28 at the 
Museum Building in Bronx Park, New 
York. It will be held in co-operation with 
the New York Botanical Garden and will 
draw exhibits from a wide area. Mrs. 
Clifford B. Curtis, 258 West Englewood 
Avenue, West Englewood, N. J., is the 
chairman of entries. Dr. Ernest L. Scott 
of Bogota, N. J., is president of the society 
and Lester W. Kinne of North Bergen, 
N. J., is secretary and treasurer. The so- 
ciety now has members in 18 states, some 
in the far west. 


HORTICULTURE 
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SWEET PEAS PLANTED IN THE FALL 


ANY persons seem to feel that sweet peas are hard to 

grow but by planting seeds in the Fall I have been in- 
variably successful in producing quantities of blossom from the 
end of May to the middle of September. I am writing, of course, 
of conditions as I find them in New Jersey. I have always used 
a support for the vines to climb on. By cutting the vines back 
vigorously, they may be made to take the form of little bushes 
not over 18 inches high. 

My system consists of three plantings in any fairly good, 
deeply spaded and reasonably enriched garden soil. Late in the 
Fall, the soil is spaded and enriched to a depth of at least 14 
inches. Then, when it has settled, a single seed is dropped into 
a hole four inches deep made by a small dibble. These holes are 
one foot apart in the row. These seeds will germinate quickly 
and frequently the plants will appear above ground during the 
early Winter. Even if the tips freeze back, new sprouts will 
come and seem to be even more sturdy for the experience. These 
plants give a mass of bloom before the end of May. 

For the second planting, seeds are sprouted in the kitchen 
window or in deep flats, pots, or ‘‘seed raisers’ in early March. 
When all danger of heavy frost is over, these seedlings are in- 
serted in the row halfway between those started in the Fall. The 
roots should be shaken out and planted deep, the deeper the 
better. One reason why sweet peas fail is that their roots are too 
near the surface. My method of deep transplanting results in 
giving the seedlings a straight root reaching deeply into fresh 
dug soil. With my system, we have a plant for every six inches 
of the row, one lot having the advantage of Fall planting and 
the other of straight root transplanting. The transplants are 
likely to flower almost as early as the Fall-planted seed. Both 
of these plantings will grow up rapidly, give masses of flower 
and last long. But for the sake of a still longer season and to 
make assurance trebly sure I wait ten days after this transplant- 
ing and then with a small dibble I make a four inch hole be- 


“tween every two plants and drop in another seed and these, as 


I can judge, are the plants from which I gather bunches of sweet 
peas in September. 

The principal values in this method are: First, that it takes 
less seed; second, that the plants, not being crowded, are not 
only vastly sturdier but much longer lived and give larger flow- 
ers, and third, it amounts to growing three crops on the same 
soil, prolonging the season beyond any other method that I 
know anything about. 

What I have so frequently said of violas and pansies, namely 
“treat them like lettuce,’’ goes also for sweet peas. As for vari- 
eties there are many beautiful new developments. Last fall 
Wembly, a beautiful mauve, and Ruffled Beauty, a glorious 
long-stemmed light pink, were my favorites. Glen Eagles is 
another beautiful mauve, and beyond these one needs only a 
good white, a good salmon, a good scarlet and a good deep blue, 
but for the little garden a 50-foot row of beauties can be pro- 
duced from any 25-cent package of mixed seed. 


—Mrrs. Anna Shoemaker. 
Hammonton, N. J. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS IN WISCONSIN 


XILED from his beloved Austria many years ago, a wan- 

derer wanted to keep some memento of his native land, so 
he carried with him to the far new country a packet of seeds of 
the forget-me-not from the banks of the beautiful Blue Danube, 
the flowers even bluer than the river, which is said to be blue 
only if you are in love. 

After long wanderings, the exile settled in Wisconsin on the 
west shore of Lake Michigan, where the Little Manitowoc river 
is a very slow flowing, narrow stream. For perhaps half a mile, 
in the Summer, the banks are bluer than the sky. The few seeds 
the Austrian planted have increased so prodigiously that picking 
countless flowers makes no impression. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, lowa 
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OREGON GROWN 


25 Ube 












50 Bulbs $4.95 
100 Bulbs $8.95 


This is an assortment se- 
lected from the finest 
varieties and most brilliant 
colors that come in Darwin 
and Breeder types. All 
TOP GRADE, 11-12 cm. 
bulbs produced in Oregon 
under ideal growing 
conditions. 






Send for 
Bulb CATALOG 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
IRIS - LILIES 





ORDER NOW for immediate Delivery 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIIS H Sacramento, Calif. 








You only pay for the -spray with Wiggins New 
Garden Hose Coupling. Because it is leak proof, 
you cut water bills down toan irreducible minimum 
No more bruised knuckles or unwanted shower 
baths, and best of all, Wiggins New Garden Hose 
Coupling brings the full water pressure right to the 
end of the nozzle! 
Wiggins New Garden Hose Coupling is made of 
light weight aluminum for durability and connects 
or disconnects as fast as you can tell about it. For 
sale at your hardware merchant, or if he is out of 
stock, you can order direct from the factory. Price, 
$2.25 F.O.B. Los Angeles 


i CUTS WATER BILLS 
LEAK PROOF—RUST PROOF 
 LUGHT WEIGHT ALUMINUM 


yw EASY TO CONNECT OR DISCONNECT 


ee 


E.B. WIGGINS OIL TOOL COMPANY, inc. 


3424 EAST OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 
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Plant 
COLUMBINE 


(AQUILEGIA) 
For a Gay Effect in 


Your Spring Garden 





Mrs. Scott Elliott's Hybrids 


—fine field-grown plants of the 
long-spurred Columbine running 
in shades from light blue to pale 
pink, creamy white, delicate lav- 
ender, brilliant scarlet, etc., etc., 
etc. When used en masse or inter- 
spersed in the hardy border they 
give an effect of airy daintiness 
not attained by any other flowers. 
In assorted colors only. 


Crimson Star 


—the very lovely rich crimson with the 
starry white center. 


Shades of Blue Snow White 


40c each; $4.00 per dozen: 
$25.00 per |00—f.o.b. Madison 


v 





Box 11, Madison, N. J. 











Success With Amaryllis 


HE immense size and exquisite colors 

of the modern amaryllis hybrids in- 
spired the desire to grow them; but all 
leaves and no flowers left this writer with 
a feeling of chagrin and frustration. After 
adopting the following method of han- 
dling the bulbs, results have been all that 
could be desired: 

Instead of leaving the bulbs in the pots 
during the Summer, they are set in the 
garden in May in a specially prepared 
trench where they develop enormous bulbs 
and leaves and store up ample food for the 
late Winter blooming. 

This trench, nine or ten inches deep, 
has four inches of fresh cow manure spread 
in the bottom, two inches of soil next, and 
on this the bulbs are placed, spacing them 
six inches apart, roots spread out to avoid 
injury (which at this time would cause 
delay in leaf growth resulting in no flowers 
the following season) and the trench filled 
with soil making sure the bulbs are com- 
pletely covered. 

Before heavy frosts the bulbs are dug, 
and with soil removed, are stored in a shal- 
low box in the cool basement to dry and 
cure. As soon as the leaves have dried and 
withered they are cut off close to the bulb. 
at the same time cutting back all long 
necks. This makes it possible for the buds 
to emerge at blooming time. 

Our basement temperature is very low, 
not freezing, but during the Winter 
months averages around 40 to 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Therefore, about Christmas 
time the box of bulbs is placed near the 
chimney in an upstairs storeroom where 
the temperature is considerably higher. 

About February 15 all the old, withered 
roots are cut off, and the amaryllis potted 
in rich porous soil in pots, the diameter of 
which exceeds that of the bulb by no more 
than one inch, and it has never made any 
difference with the blooming of the bulbs 
whether perched on top of the soil or 
covered to their necks. 

It is usually necessary to stake the heavy 
spikes of bloom which often measure 30 
inches in height. 

The potted bulbs are given a soaking 





ADCO WORKS, 








-— Don’t burn your leaves ! — 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture says: 


“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich 
per pound in plant food as barnyard manure.” 


This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish”—cuttings, stalks, grass, leaves, weeds, 
vines, etc. Of course, these wastes cannot be used in their “raw” state, and ordinary 
composting is slow, unsatisfactory, and often its product is extremely acid. If they are 
mixed with ADCO and kept moist, in just a few weeks they become converted into rich 
organic plant food, ready for use in garden or field. 

If you don’t already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet, ‘The Life of the Soil,” 


which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden supplies, but 
if necessary we will ship it directly to you. A 25-lb. bag makes half a ton of excellent fertilizer. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 


Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 











BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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with warm water and placed on a bench 
behind the coal kitchen range, a very warm 
spot. In a few days the buds are showing 
also the tips of new leaves. 

They are left in this warm place of sub- 
dued light until all buds are exposed three 
to four inches, when they are placed in 
warm sunny windows, and kept moist but 
not wet. 

By this method each blooming size bulb 
has no less than two flower stems, with 
three to seven flowers on each stem. 

After the flowers have faded the bulbs 


are kept watered and growing until 
weather permits transplanting to the 
garden. 


My collection is not large but handled 
in this manner, the bulbs are healthy and 
grow to an immense size, storing ample 
food during the Summer to insure heavy 
and certain blooming. 


—AMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 


Wax Mends a Sprayer 


O THOSE who own and use the small 

four gallon or knapsack sprayer, handy 
for odd spraying jobs around the garden, 
I offer a suggestion. Whether you get a 
new one or still use the old one, you can 
prolong its life indefinitely by coating the 
inside with beeswax. A year ago last 
Spring, mine (an iron one) virtually” 
passed out of use by developing a multi- 
tude of almost invisible pinholes. The tin- 
smith gave it up as a bad job. 

I could not get a new one and some- 
thing had to be done about it in a hurry. 
My bees offered to furnish all the wax 
needed. I melted about two pounds, 
heated it almost to the point of smoking, 
poured it into the tank and rolled it over 
and over until the inside was thoroughly 
coated. About half the wax was used up 
and the rest was poured out, still in liquid 
state. That sprayer was in use all of last 
Summer and all this Summer, too, and 
seems as good as new. It is eight years old. 
Had I been wise enough to do this work 
in the first place, it might have lasted a 
generation. 

There is no need to buy an expensive 
sprayer of copper. Since most sprays as 
commonly prepared, are strongly alkaline, 
copper (unprotected) will not last even 
as long as iron. If iron is coated with wax, 
it is as good as, if not better, than copper. 

No doubt other waxes could be used for 
the same purpose, but are usually more 
expensive. Paraffin will not do. Owing 
to difference in coefficient of expansion, 
paraffin does not stick well to metal; it will 
crack and peel off. Beeswax, on the other 
hand, sticks well and is not attacked by any 
of the common spray ingredients. Be sure 
the metal surface is perfectly dry before 
applying wax on it. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 
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Marigolds in the Greenhouse 


ELLOW is comparatively rare in 

greenhouse plants and yet no other 
color radiates such cheer on a cold, wintry 
day. Last Fall, just as frost threatened, | 
found in the garden many Melody mari- 
golds which had apparently self-seeded 
from an early planting. The flowers of this 
dwarf double French marigold, over an 
inch across, are a clear orange with fluted, 
deeply cut centers and wider outer petals. 
The plants were about 16 inches tall and 
16 inches broad with hundreds of buds 
and a few flowers just opening. 

As frost is an enemy from which most 
gardeners feel impelled to rescue as many 
friends as possible regardless of proper 
housing facilities and the consequent 
health and happiness of the refugees, I 
took a dozen of the plants into the cool 
greenhouse where the night temperature 
is usually set below 50 degrees. Lacking 
large pots, and getting a last indifferent 
nod from the sun, I had hurriedly chopped 
at least two-thirds of the roots away and 
jammed the plants into six- and seven- 
inch pots, with no drainage, and with the 
raw roots pressed against bottom and sides 
and exposed at the top of the pots. The 
soil was mostly red clay. 

They bloomed all Winter, slowly de- 
veloping the buds already set, and were 
not bothered with insects or diseases. It 
is true that by February the stalks began 
to have a dried appearance and the flowers 
were smaller, but after frost danger was 
over in the Spring three of the plants were 
still good enough to be set in strategic 
spots in the garden to provide color until 
the perennials were ready to take over their 
duties. 

—Alma Byhre. 
Washington, D. C. 


Feeding Yellow-Wood Trees 


UCH has been written about the 
yellow-wood tree and its failure to 
bloom regularly. I have seen several of 
these trees in recent years and all have 
bloomed well annually. I recall one tree 
that was moved in the Fall. The work was 
done poorly and I thought it might not 
live, but while it did not bloom the next 
year, it has bloomed regularly ever since. 
This tree needs regular feeding each 
year particularly of phosphorus, though I 
use a 4-12-4 fertilizer when feeding it. It 
seems to be benefitted by a good mulch of 
cow manure for the Winter and in my ex- 
perience prefers good sun. Pruning this 
tree should only be done in the dormant 
season, as the tree will ‘‘bleed’’ for a long 
time if pruned during its growing season. 
One of the troubles which people find 
about its bloom is due to lack of nutrients. 
It seems to need plant food more than most 
trees and should be fed annually. It is one 
of the fine ornamental trees that can be 
used on any property. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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~EVERBEARING 


A sensational hardy variety just introduced. 
Surpasses older sorts in flavor, sweetness and 
keeping qualities. The Streamliner strawberry 


Order your Plants Mow! _ cipens shortly after the regular season and 


bears continuously until frost. Berries are 


12 for $2 00 25 for $3 75 bright red all through and extra sweet, requir- 


ing minimum sugar. The firm fruit ships well 


50 for 7 00 100 for 12 50 as it keeps in marketable condition for several 


days longer than most varieties. Plants com- 
POSTPAID pact, bearing heavily when established. 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG of Fruits, Berries, Trees, Shrubs in Color! 


EASTERN ORDERS SHIPPED FROM INDIANA, WESTERN ORDERS SHIPPED 
FROM OREGON, GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE FRESH AND IN GOOD CONDITION 


Dept. H HILLSBORO, GQREGON 














Available Again! 
Lilium Speciosum 


(Showy Lily) 


Imported Holland-Grown Bulbs 
offered for the first time in 
any quantity since 1940 


We are pleased to be able to offer again this 
beautiful and tremendously popular Lily which 
has been greatly missed during the war. To those 
who order promptly we can supply fine imported 
bulbs of L. Speciosum rubrum (carmine-pink) 
or L. Speciosum album (white). 


Rubrum, 7 to 8 inch circumference 
Album, 6 to 7 inch circumference 





Write at once for our Fall 


Either type $1 per bulb; $11 per dozen postpaid Bulb Catalog in full color 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 




















PEONIES for October Planting 


You may have ‘been waiting until after a frost to re-arrange your 
perennial border. Peonies planted this month will continue to make 
root growth for next year’s blooming. Our catalog lists over 200 varieties. 
If you wish a selection for a special place, write us and we will try and 
help you. 


Evergreens and Azaleas may be planted now and deciduous Shrubs 
and Trees until the ground freezes. Lilacs do especially well if planted 
in the fall as you will get the benefit of the early spring growth. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good mature plants — for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks and Corner 
of the garden. 


COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 
Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot-Violet) 
l each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—( prison Bon Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranes 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
l each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 
COLLECTION III 


Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 

Asclepias Tuberosa—(Butterfly weed) 
Eupatorium Coelestinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—(Blazing Star) 
Lobelia Cardinalis—(Cardinal Flower) 
Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 

l each or 5 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 

Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 

l each or 6 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

l each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 


Various heights—12 to 36 inches 


Adiantum Pedatum—-(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—-(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 

l each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 

10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Order early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Faults of Lombardy Poplars 


MONG the many plants that I have 
enjoyed throughout Italy, there is 
one that consistently has struck my fancy. 
As much as I dislike the Lombardy poplar 
in the landscape design in New England, 
both because of its consistency in becom- 
ing a nuisance plant and for its suscepti- 
bility to disease injury, here in Italy, its 
native country, the Lombardy poplar is 
deserving of favorable mention. 

On an otherwise mundane scene of low- 
growing trees, the tall columnar forms of 
the poplars appear to create just that 
amount of interest to the landscape that is 
needed. 

Perhaps the one other factor that in- 
duced me to observe them more closely is 
the noticeable absence of the canker dis- 
ease that attacks the Lombardy poplars at 
home. In the past I had always associated 
the poplar and the disease as being in- 
separable. I recall, when a client was par- 
ticularly heart-broken over a disfigured 
poplar in a garden, of the little assistance 
that could be rendered to restore the tree 
to some semblance of normalcy. Even with 
precautionary sprays and with artificial 
stimulation, I experienced great difficulty 
in maintaining a healthy Lombardy poplar 
once it had reached the age of ten or 15 
years. 

It would appear to me that where one 
desires a columnar, deciduous tree, and to 
spare the sorrow of losing such a tree after 
it had created itself a spot in the landscape 
plan, the many varieties of fastigiate forms 
that can be purchased in the nurseries so 
far excel the Lombardy poplar, that it is 
foolhardy to encourage oneself to set out 
this type of poplar simply because it is a 
particularly fast grower. And here, I 
think, is the principal reason gardeners 
show a partiality towards the Lombardy 
poplar — it grows rapidly and makes it 
possible to throw up a tall screen in a few 
years. 

However, it pays to foresee the fact that 
a hastily grown tree is one that is also 
likely to be very brittle, and its resistance 
to high winds comparatively weak. 

That brings up two counts against the 
Lombardy poplar, and the third, as many 
readers may have found out, is the great 
penetrating power of the roots. If there 
are drains in a garden, or drains leading 
into or out of a house, the strong, supple 
roots will proceed methodically to pene- 
trate the joints and disrupt the drain- 
age system, while the fourth count against 
this tree is the often-observed factor of the 
many suckers sprouting forth out of a lawn 
or garden. And it is not uncommon to find 
the sucker sprouts 20 feet or more away 
from the parent plant. Then, too, it has 
never been uncommon to see concrete or 
flagstone walks, or macadam driveways 
disfigured by the probing roots and the 
sucker growth they are wont to send out 
of the soil. 

——Ernest J. Zevitas. 


Verona, Italy. 
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PERENNIALS 


for Fall planting 
Mrs. Scott Elliott Hybrid Columbines 


in an assortment of colors 
Canterbury Bells. Blue, pink, white 
Delphinium belladonna. Light blue 
Delphinium bellamosum. Dark blue 


Hardy Garden Pinks— 
Beatrix. Salmon pink 
Furst Bismark. Deep pink 
Her Majesty. White 


Foxgloves. Purple, white, pink 
Hemerocallis Goldeni. Orange 
Hemerocallis Mrs. W. H. Wyman. 


Lemon yellow 
Liatris spicata. Purple spikes 
Pentstemon Garnet. Garnet 
Salvia azurea grandiflora. Blue 


Thalictrum purpureum. Purple 
Meadowrue 


Thalictrum glaucum. Yellow 


Thalictrum adiantifolium. Pale yellow 
All are field grown. 3 of one 
kind for $1.25, 10 for $3.50 


Delphinium Pacific Hybrids. Mixed 
es of blue, also white 


Helenium Riverton Gem. Terra-cotta 


Dianthus Old Spice. Salmon pink 
Prices of these three: 3 of one 
kind for $1.50; 10 for $4.50 


PLANTS FOR GROUND COVER 


Vinca minor. 2!/>-inch pot-grown 
10 for $2.50; 100 for $20.00 
Pachysandra terminalis. 3-inch pot- 
grown 10 for $3.00; 100 for $24.00 


Autumn is an ideal time for trans- 
planting flowering shrubs, flowering 
trees, evergreens and shade trees. 
Remember we grow these-in quantity. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
Tel. Rockland 26 











for FALL 
PLANTING 
Conley’s Oregon-grown 
TULIPS are top-size 
full of vigor 
2) Tul for our CATA- 
LOG describing many 


fine varieties, some 
illustrated in COLOR. 


CONLEYS2 Blossom Farm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 


VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


Exquisite silken tones, buds that open to | 









arching sprays of lucent sapphire-blue; that 
is Mertensia, a safely hardy perennial for 
sun or shade. Dormant root-tubers, 6 for 


REX. D. PEARCE 











$1.00; 25 for $3.50. Interesting catalog. 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. | 


HORTICULTURE 




















Time to Plant 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS! 
ORDER - 


Lovonder Latly 


The Queen of garden coud 
“Mums.” Exquisitely | 
formed, fully dou- ©@& 
ble flowers, 4 in. 
across. Blooms 
from the end of 
September all 
through the fall. 


Early, winter- — ¢ a oe 
Me 






hardy, vigorous. ¢ at 
24 in. tall. Un- bot 
excelled for garden 
display and cutting. 
Plant now. Enjoy finer 
blooms next fall. Send the 
Handy Coupon. 

tall Catalog Free. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


137 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Send 3 plants Lavender 
Lady Chrysanthemum. . 


Val 1.50 tpaid. ar” 
(Value $ ) postpai SS 


Send Fall Catalog. 
Modern Roses, Perennials—Fruits. 















































Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
return—and we shall be able 
to schedule your work more 
promptly than in recent years. 
Our landscape department, too, 
is now prepared to take on a 
few additional assignments. 






20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. | 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 


























When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


October 1, 1945 





How Plants Make Growth 


“Plant Growth’ by L. Edwin Yocum. 
Published by the Jaques Cattell Press, Lan- 
caster, Pa. Price $3.00. Available from the 
Book Department of Horticulture. 


The many questions of friends concern- 
ing their growing plants stimulated the 
author to select what seems to be the fun- 
damental knowledge necessary for solving 
their problems. The book was written in 
an attempt to bring together the knowl- 
edge necessary to answer the many techni- 
cal questions which the plant lover may 
ask about growing plants. The author un- 
dertakes to make clear the ‘‘how and why” 
of plant growth. The principles of the 
laws of nature as applied to plant growing 
in the soil are stressed. Many of the newer 
theories established in plant culture are 
described; others not so well established, 
are suggested as possible future develop- 
ments. The illustrations are of material 
which is found around most homes and 
thus can be examined by the reader. 


Growing Grapes for Wine 


“‘“Grapes and Wines from Home Vineyards” 
by U. P. Hedrick. Published by the Oxford 
University Press, New York. Available from 
the Book Department of Horticulture. Price 
$3.50. 


Aside from information on the tech- 
nique of wine making, Dr. Hedrick has 
given a detailed discussion of the leading 
species of grapes grown in North America, 
with the possibilities of their many vari- 
eties and their special adaptations to cli- 
mates and soils. A wealth of practical 
advice and instruction is given on sites; 
propagation, planting and care of grape 
vines; pruning, fertilizing and spraying; 
and costs, based on five-year tables, of 
planting and maintaining home vineyards. 


Grape Juice Making at Home 


O GET the greatest value when mak- 

ing grape juice one should hot press 
the grapes at about 140 to 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Pressing at this temperature 
assures the maximum yield possible, with 
the best color and without too astringent 
a flavor. Further, to avoid off-color and 
off-flavor, the juices should be handled 
rapidly, bottling at 170 to 175 degrees, 
and filling the bottles full so as to avoid the 
presence of air in the bottle. 

The effect of the air in the bottled juice 
is to change the color of the juice from 
purple-red to brown, followed by the set- 
tling out of a brownish sediment and later 
a clearing of the juice. This effect is further 
enhanced by over-heating, and the juice 
may take on the flavor of an overcooked 
grape butter. Foam should be flush with 
the bottles since air is entrapped in it. 

Yeast, bacteria, and molds present dif- 
ferent types of spoilage. Yeast may cause 
fermentation which results in foaming and 
frothing when the bottle is opened. Bac- 
terial spoilage is less common, but when 
present gives a vinegar-like flavor to the 
juice. 
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Special 
of the 


BEST LILACS GROWN 


Charles Joly, 

Edith Cavell, 

Hippolyte Maringer, 
Olivier de Serres, 

Victor Lemoine, 

Regular 2-3 ft. size, $17.00 


Regular 3-4 ft. size, $21.00 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


























Offer (ry 
FIVE 


All on Own Roots 


the most dependable rich, red purple. 
a double of the best and purest white. 
largest of blooms, violet to lavender. 
largest and best of light blue doubles. 
the finest, a beautiful pink lavender. 

This offer only, $14.0Q 


This offer only, $17.00 
Order Direct from this Ad. 


BRAND’S GORGEOUS PEONIES 
from the World's Finest Collection 




















DDT 


DUST 25% 


(Acme DuraDusT) 


For spraying to control flies, mosquitoes, 
ants, wasps, fleas, bed bugs. Spray walls 
and screens of barns, kennels, porches, 
using 1 lb. of DDT Dust 25% to 1 gal. of 
water. Use dust in crevices to control 
cockroaches and other vermin in the 
home. 

For control of garden insects — leaf 
hopper, flea beetle, Jap beetle, cabbage 
worm, potato bug use spray or dust. 
Instructions on package. 


1 lb. canister $1.00 ($1.15 postpaid) 





4 lb. bag $3.25 ($3.50 postpaid) 
50 lb. bag $35.00 express collect 
No. C.O.D. 
Bug-a-Tac 


20% DDT Dust 


For Dogs and Household Use 
U. S. Army Formula 


1 lb. package $2.25 ($2.40 postpaid) 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN INC. 


612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Winner, All-America 
Rose Selections for 1946 


Truly sensational! Large 5 in. alabaster-like 
blooms—a majestic creamy white rose with 
pink-edged petals. The yellow buds develop 
slowly through a changing array of glorious 
dawn-like colors. It flowers consistently 
throughout entire season. Called by the Duke 
of Windsor “‘The most beautiful rose in the 
world.”’ This beautiful new rose is illustrated 
in color in our new autumn catalog. 


NEW LILIES! NEW DAFFODILS! 


Magnificent new Hybrid Auratum Lilies of 
incomparable beauty and variations; also new 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture-created Bellingham 
Hybrid Lilies with rare, orchid-like markings. 
Both offered for first time! Also new varieties 
of daffodils formerly grown by connoisseurs 
only! To be seen in our new autumn catalog. 


SEND FOR NEW AUTUMN CATALOG 


New daffodils! New hybrid lilies! Roses and 
unusual flowering shrubs as well as fine collec- 
tions of iris, peonies and other hardy plants 
for autumn planting. Illustrated in true-life 
colors. Tested cultural instructions. To be sure 
of your copy, it is necessary that you send 
15¢ with your request, coins or stamps, to 
cover postage and handling costs. Also write 
for special Dutch Bulb import list——free! 


Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
— ee) 




















PLANT HARDY BULBS 


THIS MONTH 


Hardy Bulbs of many kinds are now 
ready and are of grand quality. 
We handle only those of top qual- 
ity. We invite an inspection of the 
widest variety of high-grade bulbs 
to be found in NEW ENGLAND. 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue, free on 
request, contains many varieties 
not to be found in other lists and 
not obtainable for some years in 
Liliums, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, Scillas, Chionodoxas, Mus- 
cari, Fritillarias, Galanthus, Eranthis, 
Ixiolirions and other varieties. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT ST., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
Telephone WEYmouth 1110 
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Hydrangeas in the South 


LL along the Atlantic Coast from Nan- 
tucket to the tip of Florida, Hy- 
drangea macrophylla, or hortensis, is a 
mass of bloom now. There are not many 
plants will grow well out-of-doors in such 
a wide latitude. The kind named is the 
common forcing hydrangea sold by florists, 
and grown in tubs in the central section 
of the country. The blooming season is so 
long and colorful that we wonder why it 
is that this shrub is not as common as a 
weed. 

Looking from the window by my desk, 
I see a row of blue hydrangeas growing 
against the North wall of the garage in 
partial shade. In our southern climate 
they must be given protection from the 
sun. They stand about five feet high and 
are covered with large clusters of sterile 
flowers of a cool, pure blue. They are blue 
because the soil is kept acid with Azalea 
Special fertilizer. A solution of alum at 
the rate of one teaspoonful to one gallon 
of water will also keep the soil acid. In 
this section where our torrential rains carry 
the fertilizer away rapidly, it is well to use 
a small quantity of fertilizer once in each 
six weeks during the rainy season. This 
usually overcomes the loss. 

A neighbor grew plants from cuttings 
from our shrubs and planted them on the 
North side of her garage and has large, 
pink blossoms. She uses an ordinary com- 
mercial fertilizer that keeps the soil alka- 
line. 

This hydrangea is deciduous a very 
short time here. New leaves usually push 
off the old ones, and the shrubs are thinned 
and trimmed during this period. It is not 
a hardy shrub in the northern climate, but 
may be grown out-of-doors by tying up 
the branches in the late Fall and banking 
up soil around it. Cornstalks tied to 
branches and covered with boxes, or crates, 
have proven satisfactory. 

These flowers should be in the gardens 
of all people who like to make arrange- 
ments as they are very long lasting when 
the stems are placed in boiling water for 
two minutes, or burned, and then left in 
cold water for several hours. 

We have grouped fancy-leaved caladi- 
ums in front of the hydrangeas and there 
is a handsome border of the fragrant, pur- 
ple violet. 

The hydrangea has broad, handsome 
leaves, few pests, and a long blooming 
season. It grows easily from cuttings of 
half-matured wood. 


—NMrs. H. L. Byers. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—It is not enough to merely 
acidify the soil. The presence of chemicals such 
as aluminum and perhaps iron is considered 
necessary for the production of blue hydrangea 
flowers. Greenhouse tests have shown that 
aluminum sulfate and ferrous sulfate cause the 
flowers to be not only blue but a clear blue. 
Doubtless such elements as these are present in 
the special fertilizer that Mrs. Byers has been 
using. This subject has been rather thoroughly 
investigated. 
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ALLA LILY 


Large golden- 
yellow blooms, 
with white flecked 
foliage. Plant in 
pots early for winter 
bloom. Jumbo bulbs 
direct from Hallawell’s 
California field. 
Jumbo Bulbs 2 for $1.00 
12 for $5.00; 100 for $35 
Medium Bulbs 3 for $1 
12 for $3.50; 100 for $25 


Catalog Free 
California bulbs illustrated 
IN COLOR 


nallawells 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
256 D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. » 
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VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica ) 


A Most Charming Hardy 
Perennial 
Grows from | to 2 feet tall bearing clusters 
of pink buds which unfold to soft por- 
celain-blue flowers. Most effective when 


naturalized in woodlands. Combines beau- 
tifully with yellow daffodils. 


Mammoth Flowering Roots 
Ea. 35c; 3 for $1; Doz. $3.25 Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston Massachusetts 








CLEMATIS 


On fences, stumps, trellises, Cle- 
matis will give you new garden 
delight. Lovely as cut flowers, too. 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. Violet-purple. 
HENRYI. Large, white. 
MME. E. ANDRE. Red. 

3 plants (1 of each) for $2.50 
(Ppd. East of Miss.) 


Write today for our FREE Clematis 
Booklet. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 














BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now. Ixiolirion, Lew- 

isia, Alstremeria, Veltheimia and 

the hundred other bulb-delights 

in that new Fall Catalog of ours 

that you should ask for today. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


HORTICULTURE 











Old familiar shrubs like 
Lilacs never go out of 
style. They make them- 
selves at ease in any 
planting and have meant 
“home” to many generations 
of Americans. 

In shrub borders, foundation 
plantings and as hedges, Lilacs 
are ideal, while their fragrance 
makes them prime favorites for 
cutting. 


Our Lilac Booklet 


will be sent FREE east of Miss. 
River; 15 cts. elsewhere. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 1105A Weiser Park, Penna. 
























ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 








Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 





FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 





<Squirrel’s 

I a retain $4.75 
Automatic 

PE sSs0c0s $2.25 


Squirrelproof “‘Eye- 
Safe’ Feeder. .$3.75 
| “Eye-Safe” 
| Feeder....... $1.75 
Audubon Water 
Fountain ....$11.75 
Add 25c for postage 
and packing up to 
1000 miles, 50c¢ over 
1000 miles. 


Write for our folder 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 






















. Pp 

Plant Seeds This Fall--they’ll live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 
We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 
the six best colors--scariet- 
cerise, rose, lavender, blue, 
white, cream-pink--all six pkts., 
one of each color, (value 95c) post- 
paid for only 25¢. Order today! 


W. Atlee BurpeeCo. 


23° Burpee Bidg. 303 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. “" Clinton, lowa 


October 1, 1945 








Increasing African Violets 


ITH this note I am enclosing a 

photograph showing two of a group 
of three African violet leaf cuttings accom- 
panied by a second lot of young plants. 
These leaf cuttings were set down for the 
first time in November last and were sepa- 
rated from the ensuing young growths and 
set down for the second time in March. 
They still appear to be quite sound and 
since the photograph was taken have been 
separated from the second lot of young 





A pot filled with young African 
violet plants. 


plants and have been set down for the third 
time. 

The plants of the first lot are all strong 
and healthy. They measure over seven 
inches across and have an abundance of 
foliage. It would not be surprising to find 
flower buds appearing at any time. 

The vitality of African violets seems to 
me to be remarkable. 

—Robert A. A. Johnston. 
Toronto, Can. 


Lettuce Tested in Vermont 


N SPITE of the rather unusual garden 

year, our varieties of lettuce performed 
very well this season. May King was 
planted first of all, as it is frost-resistant 
and grows well in cool weather. It was 
followed by Iceberg. All Summer we have 
enjoyed the new Oak Leaf, finding the leaf 
formation so distinctive that some who 
viewed the plants were loath to believe 
that they were looking at the humble 
lettuce. 

We found it a good plan to keep Oak 
Leaf well spaced, as it decays easily. The 
leafage is very tender, of good flavor, and 
the plant remains long in good condition; 
in fact, we are still picking Oak Leaf for 
sandwiches, and I like to decorate the salad 
dish with an edging of these notched 
leaves, to have “‘something a little differ- 
ent.” 

Our last row is Imperial No. 44, and 
shows tender-looking round heads, nes- 
tling among much ruffled green leaves. 

—Naomi M, Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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A NEW APPLE — 


(Patent Pending) 


This new, solid-red bud-sport of the Summer 

Rambo apple offers these advantages: 

Bright, solid red color 

Fine quality—dessert and culinary 

Old-fashioned Rambo flavor 

Giant size—over 3” in diameter 

Early bearing 

Big yields 

Early season—2 weeks ahead of 
Jonathan 


Sturdy, vigorous, 2-year-old trees— 
Well branched 


5 feet and over. ... . . $2.50 

POP wenn ss es 2c oi ow cs RE 
2 or 3 branches 

StoSGeet. ....-.e « O18 
Straight 

3to0§ feet. . . . 4 .75 


Order NOW for fall delivery from: 


L. V. DOUD AND SON 
Route 1 Wabash, Indiana 








""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


D746 ; 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


and 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Catalog on Request 
















Cut-Flower Mixture 


Provides gorgeous blooms 
in brilliant colors—plant with 
bulbs, use as cut flowers, edge 
your perennial border, add color 
to your rock garden! 
100 plants, $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants, $6.75 ppd. 
Ask for our FREE Pansy Booklet. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 3105A, Bristol, Penna. 





























SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 


the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 











IT’S LILAC PLANTING TIME 


Order J& " 
MODERN L 


Larger 





on 
Coupon Below 
es ¢ Faster Growing 
ounger Blooming 
Fall is the ideal time to 
plant these mammoth 
» J. & P. French Hybrid 
Lilacs! Each floret is 
big; each spike full; 
each cluster prolific. 
‘ Strong 3-year-old J. 
7 &P.plants with heavy 
‘own’ roots mean hardi- 
ness, longer life, every- 
year bloom. Count on 
these varieties for magnifi- 
cent display, profuse lilac 
fragrance, hardy vigor. 
$2.35 each; Any 3 for $5.50; 
. f (value $7.05) 
tS All 6 for $10 
5 (value $14.10) 
» 6 gorgeous colors. All 
‘=e guaranteed to live and 
bloom! Planting directions included. 
eck Choice on Coupon Below. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 










: 136 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. . 
g Enclosed is $............ Send postpaid : 
g Lilacs checked below. y 1 
8 ....Lilac ....Magenta WW ....White § 
; ...-Blue ae 0 oe : 
OUND Sivisasccvcctea > SG ede * 
+ . ' 
a Address.......«. Pee CE ee ee te oe ’ 
' r 
@ 6 00+0s000ee sn ON 6660606 See Sree resones 

' Send FREE Fall Catalog. : 
a Modern Roses, Perennials—Fruits. 4 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of HORTICULTURE, published 
semi-monthly at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 
1945. 


State of Massachusetts 
County of Suffolk 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward 
I. Farrington, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of HORTICULTURE and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 
Massachusetts Horticultural 

Ave., Boston. ° 


John S. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass. 

Dr. George O. Clark, Vice-Pres., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Walter Hunnewell, Treas., Wellesley, Mass. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books ef the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation, has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of September, 1945. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 18, 1948) 


} ss 


Society, 


Society, 300 Mass. 

















[ THE NEW CATALOGUES 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





The new Narcissus hermani, Normandy, 
on the 1945 Autumn catalogue of Max 
Schling Seedsmen, Inc., New York, is strik- 
ingly beautiful, in fact, one of the loveliest 
pictures to be found in any of this season’s 
catalogues. This daffodil is just being in- 
troduced as a companion to the Schling 
introduction for 1944, the daffodil Babylon 
Majestic. Spring bulbs in great variety run 
through this catalogue with a particularly 
good line of those adapted for forcing. 

From Ashford, N. C., comes the annual 
catalogue of Gardens of the Blue Ridge, 
containing long lists of hardy native per- 
ennials, including kinds which are recom- 
mended for the rock garden. The catalogue 
also lists hardy aquatic and bog plants, 
native lilies, hardy vines and many native 
shrubs and trees, including rhododendrons. 

Mrs. Leonard Howard, Greenville, S. C., 
has issued an excellent list of daylilies, in- 
cluding kinds which are recommended for 
naturalizing because of the fact that they 
require very little care and can be made 
to bloom effectively in locations unsuited 
to other perennials. 

W. Atlee Burpee Company’s catalogue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., carries a cover hand- 
somely illustrated with tulips and daffodils. 
This is essentially a bulb catalogue with a 
very comprehensive list, but some space is 
given to annuals for Fall planting and to 
perennial flower seeds. 

From Mentor, Ohio, comes the lovely 
rose catalogue of the Bosley Nursery, pic- 
turing the rose Colleen Moore on the front 
cover with the new rose Mrs. Paul R. 
Bosley, a delightful yellow variety, on the 
inside. All the illustrations throughout 
this catalogue are in color and beautifully 
printed. 

Carroll Gardens, Westminster, Md., are 
sending out an attractive catalogue which 
gives careful instructions for planting 
roses in the Fall. Bulbs of many kinds for 
Spring blooming as well as various peren- 
nials have a place in this catalogue. 

Aggeler & Musser Seed Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., features daffodils on its front cover 
and Ruffled Spencer sweet peas on the back 
cover. Bulbs of many kinds have a place in 
the catalogue and there are suggestions 
for making Winter vegetable gardens in 
southern California. 

Roy A. Baird of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
specializes in geraniums and distributes a 
surprisingly long list of varieties, includ- 
ing those which are sweet scented and’ a 
number of odd varieties. 

The Stumpp & Walter Co., New York, 
shows tulips and other Spring-blooming 
bulbs very prominently in its handsome 
Autumn planting catalogue, which empha- 
sizes the fact that the company is listing 
American-grown bulbs from its own Long 
Island bulb farm, as well as bulbs from 
Holland. This is a very general catalogue, 
containing a great amount of material 
beside bulbs. 

William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., has 
issued an Autumn price list with a remark- 
ably comprehensive list of bulbs, laying 
special emphasis on lilies, which is natural, 
inasmuch as Mr. Craig is known far and 
wide as a lily expert. The lists of tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths and other bulbs are 
also long and well chosen. 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries, Abington, 
Mass., entered its 49th year by issuing a 
very comprehensive catalogue entitled 
“Plants for Better Gardens” in which are 
listed great numbers of evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs, including lilacs 
in wide variety. Listed, too, are fruit trees 
and small fruits as well as climbing vines 
and roses. 
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POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY Plants. Bear next 
spring. Dorsett, Fairfax, Sen. Dunlap, Gandy, 
Premier, Pathfinder, Sparkle, Starbright, Chesa- 
peake, Catskill, $9—-100, $5.50—50. Everbearers 
Mastodon, Gem, $12—100, $6.50—50. Plant until 
freezing. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 
Root Specialist. 





BLUEBERRY Plants. Several varieties. One year, 
$4—doz., $24—-100. Two year, $7—doz, $45—100. 
Plant now. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





GARDEN ROOTS. Mary Washington Asparagus 
roots. Rhubarb, Horseradish roots. Witloof Chic- 
ory roots force French Endive. Herbs: Tarragon, 
Chives, Sage, Mints, Hops, Thyme, Lavender. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey, Root Spe- 
cialist. 





FOR SALE: New Dupont, Plum and other varieties 
of African Violets. 60-year-old Crab or Xmas 
Cactus. Russell and English Hybrid Lupine seed. 
The Jarrett Gardens, Bethayres, Pa. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. White Lady $1.00, Pink 
Beauty $1.00, Blue Girl 75c. Postage and packing 
charges, 1 plant 25c, 2 plants 15¢ each, 3 plants 
or over 10c each. Orders amounting to $5.00 or 
over, free. Complete growing instructions with 
each shipment. Strong stock. Prompt delivery. 
No catalogue. Virginia Lee Gardens, Box 173, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





NARCISSUS Mixture, advance-of-digging orders: 
many varieties and types, earliest to latest, un- 
graded, large and small, as they dig, $12.00 per 
bushel, $6.50 per half-bushel, f.o.b. here. Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 





FOR SALE: Colorado — General Nursery and 

Landscape business, fully equipped. Excellent 

clientele. Competition light. A good living in a 

— climate. Box 2103, “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
ass. 





ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 
four-inch orchids next February and March, then 
for many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gor- 
geous Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Fla. 





AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs. 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational 
early species hybrids. Free $1.50 Peony with 
certain orders. Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 





TULIPS, single or double early; Darwin, Cottage 

or Breeder. First size, named, 10 for $1.25 post- 

. State color desired. Tulip Grange, Bow, 
ash. 





CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, small to 
very large, at half of former prices. Carpathian 
Nursery, Dallas City, Illinois. 





WINDOW BOXES—Galvanized iron boxes, 27 in., 
6% deep x 4%, 40c; Painted green 65c. They make 
good nut and bolt boxes. Samples, including post- 
age, 70c. Flats, wooden, for seeds and plants, 16 
in. x 8% x 3% deep, 20c. Samples, including 
postage, 40c. Maryland Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Gardener — Experienced, married, 
Northwest Connecticut in summer and South in 
winter. Write Box 36, care “Horticulture,” giving 
age, number of children, full details of experience, 
salary expected, references, etc. 











MARRIED MAN with fruit farm life experience 
wanted for estate in Southern New Hampshire. 
Now have 10 acres apple bearing trees. Want to 
double and treble fruit acreage. If you are familiar 
with latest methods of growing and packing vari- 
ous fruits grown in this climate we have permanent 
position to offer. Modern home, good salary and 
profit sharing arrangement. Box 38, c/o “Horti- 
culture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


FARMER, gardener, lifetime experience. Splendid 
references. Married. Available for position in 
late fall. Box 37, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. bs 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BACK TO PRE-WAR DAYS 


GRAND AUTUMN, FRUIT 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
SHOW 


FEATURING 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OCTOBER 9, 10 and I | 





ADMISSION FREE 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
and 
THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERA- 
TION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


will present the 


SECOND COURSE IN 
FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


October 24 and 25, 1945 


in the 
Auditorium, Eighth Floor 
Strawbridge & Clothier's 
8th & Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Course Ticket $7.50 
Individual Lecture $2.50 - 
(Prices include taxes) 


——_———— 


For Program, apply to 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





Monday, October 8 
at 2:30 p.m. 


LECTURE 


Table Settings 
By Miss Hazel Heissenbuttel 





Wednesday, October 17 


at 2:30 p.m. 
FLOWER SHOW 
and 


LECTURE 


Lilium Regale—The Easy Lily 
by Mrs. Arthur Knapp 





Annual Membership: $10 
Professional Gardeners: $5 Annually 




















CONSULTING ARBORIST 


LACE” advice on Shade Tree D 
e-—, tt tee reports giving patho 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 
ALBERT W. DODGE 
Wenham Massachusetts 











FREE! 
Send for our 1945 Fall 
Catalog illustrating 
in full color bulbs, 
roses, perennials, 
for your garden. 


. Westminster 
Md: 








GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-10, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


P are LANDSCAPE 





Picture Travels = /|n Natural Color 


Mountain Trails and Gardens 

The Catskills and the Rip Van Winkle Country 
Formal and Rustic Gardens 

Historical New England 

Cultural Lectures i Garden Clubs 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.R.H.S. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 











Send for free samples 


| PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


| Lead pencil markings permanent 









Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD T 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 





October 1, 1945 











[ COMING EVENTS 








Oct. 4. Worcester, Mass. Fruit and Vege- 
table Exhibition, Horticultural Bldg., 30 
Elm Street. 3:00—8:30 p.m. 


Oct. 9-11. Boston, Mass. Autumn, Fruit, 
Vegetable and Flower Show featuring 
Garden Chrysanthemums at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 


Oct. 17. New York, N. Y. Flower Show and 
Lecture at 2:30 p.m. 598 Madison Avenue. 


Oct. 24-25. Philadelphia, Pa. Second Course 
in Flower Show Judging in the Audi- 
torium, eighth floor of Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s, 8th & Market Sts. Presented 
by The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety and The Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania. 


Oct. 26-28. Bronx Park, N. Y. Second An- 
nual Exhibition of the Eastern States 
Chrysanthemum Society at the Museum 
Building. 


Oct. 27-28. Seattle, Wash. Chrysanthemum 
Show by The Seattle Amateur Chrysan- 
themum Society at the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club, Sixth and Spring. 


Nov. 5-6. Seattle, Wash. Seattle Chrysan- 
themum Society Fall .Chrysanthemum 
Show in the Windsor room at the Wash- 
ington Hotel. 


Nov. 5-7. Cleveland, Ohio. Chrysanthemum 
Show in the Higbee Co. Auditorium. 
Sponsored by the Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of America with the cooperation of 
the Florists Association of Greater 
Cleveland and the Higbee Co. 


Nov. 8-11. Worcester, Mass. Chrysanthe- 
mum Exhibition, Horticultural Bldg., 30 
Elm Street. 3:00—8:30 p.m. 


Nov. 27. Gorham, Me. Garden Club Har- 
vest Show, at Social Rooms. 
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RANUNGULUS BULBS — TULIP FLOWERED 


100 of Moore's 1939 Golden Gate International Ex- 
— Prize-Winning _ California Spring 

reasures—RANUNCULU; 

Bulbs produce 2000 Tulip-like, waxy textured, 
giant semi-double, long-lasting blooms, in a glori- 
ous array of vivid colors, on an area of only 5x 10 
ft. in size. Plant in full sun from Sept. to Feb. Cul- 
tural directions with each package of bulbs. 

100 sun-cured bulbs $2, 500 for $8, 1000 for $15. 

Return this card with two one dollar bills, and we 
shall include free one packet ranunculus plant food. 
Sun-cured bulbs are successful. 


FRASER & SON 


California Rare Seed and Bulb Growers for 59 Years 


1000 East Colorado Street Pasadena 1, California 





TWO UNUSUAL PLANTS for 


FALL PLANTING 


Dodecatheon Paucifiorum—8”—purple and gold 
Dodecatheon Conjugens -——6”—mauve and gold 
Three of each (6 plants) for $1.50 postpaid 
These are dormant roots of the dwarf ROCK 
GARDEN shooting stars to be planted now in gritty 
soil or humus—(acid soil). 1946 Catalog will be 

issued during Winter—Send for it now. 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. and Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


by, y 
“ap OREGON “GROWN 


OLEA. 
Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 






















SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 
Longfellow—Finest crimson, Rose type. 
Mme Jules Desert—Enormous creamy buff. 
Mme Jules Elie—Huge incurved bright pink. 
Primevere—Sulphur yellow and cream. 
One each of these 4 glorious sorts $3.75 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane. Wash. 

















BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 











Plant Permanent Gardens 


Not a yearly expense, but a permanent investment that 
grows in beauty and productiveness with little labor. 


RHODODENDRONS 25c UP 


We are uble to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 
dug with a small ball of earth, that can be planted out now 
in your woods and will in a few years be worth many dollars 
each. They are carefully collected (not nursery-grown like 
our other offerings, but well-rooted 


and satisfactory plants). 25 ofone 50 of one 
kind at kind at 

RHODODENDRON maximum 40c ea. 25c¢ 
Large; white flowers in July. 

RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 48c ea. 40c 
Rosy purple flowers in June. 

RHODODENDRON Carolina 48c ea. 40c 
Clear pink; blooms in May. 

KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 40c ea. 30c 


Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 


Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant which you 
pay on arrival. 
5 each, 20 plants, for $11.00 


NATURALIZE SPRING BULBS 


NATURALIZE NARCISSUS ASSORTED SPRING 
A mixture of all types includ- BULBS 
ing daffodils best suited to eilla siberica. April. Blue. 
grow without care for years. Orocus. March. All colors. 
100 strong bulbs, $6.00 Muscari (Grape Hyacinth). 
COTTAGE TULIPS Chionodoxa. March. Clear 


Mixed colors of the only tulip blue. 

that can be left without mov- Extra large bulbs, not 

ing for years. 11 to 12 centi- ordinary “top-size.” 

meter bulbs. Any one kind, $5 per 100 
100 for $7.50 25 each of all four for $5.50 


YEW FOR HEDGES 


UPRIGHT YEW. Set 18 inches apart. 25 Upright Hardy 
Yew will make an insect-free hedge that takes care of 
itself. Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, twice transplanted; 
sturdy. 25 or more at 80c each. 


4 DWARF TYPES OF YEW. For varied foundation or 
garden plantings. All 8 to 12 inch, three times trans- 
planted, heavy little trees. 

Dwarf Yew (Spreading) Hicks Yew (Vertical) 

Kelsey Yew (Bushy) Vermeulen Yew (Pyramid) 

2 of each (8 plants) for $13.00 


OTHER EVERGREEN HEDGES 


HEMLOCK HEDGE. Hardy, vigorous evergreen. Beauti- 
ful hedge surface. 12 to 15 inch transplants, 25 or more at 
45c each. 

ARBORVITAE. 
65c each. 


12 to 18 inch transplants, 25 or more at 





SHADE TREE BARGAINS 


A young tree requires little care and these below are not 
too young to make a show. Plant now, save labor and cost. 
Autumn planting of kinds below succeeds fully as well as 
spring; trees will grow 50% better next summer! 


(10) (100) 
Acer rubrum (Red Maple). 6 to 8 ft. $9.00 $65.00 
Acer saccharum (Sugar Maple) 6 to 8 ft. 9.00 65.00 
Ginkgo biloba (Maidenhair) 4 to 5 ft. 10.00 65.00 
Morus tatarica (Mulberry) 4 to 5 ft. 8.00 60.00 
Populus Italica (Lombardy Poplar) 6 to 8ft. 7.50 60.00 
Populus tremuloides (Quaking Aspen) 6 to 8 ft. 6.00 45.00 
Salix Babylonica (Weeping Willow) 5 to6 ft. 9.00 65.00 
Salix vitellina (Golden Willow) 6 to 8 ft. 9.00 65.00 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More 
full size fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, 
spraying and picking. All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we 
offer a minimum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and 
McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp’s Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum 
(German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 are 2-year size, 
might begin to bear a littlé next fall, for $22.50. 





Older, old enough to bear ds A , 
Kin vailable 

strongly next fall, we have APPLES PEARS 
a 3-year-old size. We offer Jonathan Comice 

Red Delici Duchess d’Ang. 
6 plants as above but & | pea Mcintosh Flemish Beauty 
year-olds—for $30.00. You Cortlandt — Clapp’s Favorite 
may add additional vari- —- ot Bose 
eties to the above collec- Yellow Transp. Sheldon 
: Fameuse Kieffer 
tions, which take care of Red Astrakhan Gorham 
all basic pollenizing, at Sater See. PEACHES 
the rate of $3.75 for each Yellow Delicious 
extra 2-year or $5.00 for hey onl a 
each extra 3-year-old. Spitzenburg APRICOTS 








HUGE, HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A 
mature (10-year bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as 
large as a wedding ring. Eat fresh or easily preserved. 
Nearly seedless. No spraying and little cultivation, but fuli 
sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use 
there is little difference in quality or yield. We will select a 
good assortment for sustained bearing if you siu.ply order 
“mixed kinds” and offer $-year (12 to 18 inch) at $16.v0 for 10. 
Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $19.00 for 10. 


Kelsey Nursery, Sewice 


SOV Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Estab. 1878 


Write for Autumn Planting. One copy free to each reader of 
“Horticulture,” except 25c west of Iowa. 


68th Year 











